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We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter | 


into correspondence as to rejected communications ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. M anuscripts 
not acknowledged within four weeks are rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The Japanese apr at Kinchau had as a necessary _ 
a- 


sequel the clearing of Ta-lien-wan harbour and the resti- 
tution of docks and piers at Dalny. An astonishing 


number of mines are said to have been fired and a safe | 


passage discovered. 
invaluable for the rest of the campaign, whatever the 
immediate plans of the Russian generals. The public 
has been persuaded that General Kuropatkin, after a 
vehement quarrel with Admiral Alexeieff and a telegram 
from the tear, has begun to march south from New- 
chwang to the relief of Port Arthur. From whom does 
this report come ? No correspondent has sent through 
a message from General Kuropatkin’s headquarters ; it 
is quite certain that no Russian official has let official 
secrets escape him. It can indeed only be supposed 
that the whole of last week’s persistent report is auda- 
cious inference from small data. Several “great battles” 
have been announced with similar assurance. Perhaps 
they contain this much instruction that they indicate 
the strictness of Russian and Japanese censorship en- 
forced as critical operations become imminent. 


The reports of Chinese who have left, probably have 
been turned out of, Port Arthur, makes it ‘clear that much 
skirmishing but no determined fighting has been going 
on in the neighbourhood. They state that all the troops 
are posted in the ring of fortifications outside the town 


a piecemeal bombardment of the outer forts which seem 
already to have suffered severely. From the sea it must 


Necessarily such a base will be | 


_ that no more such efforts will be made. 


incident. 


papers have found nothing for the foundation even of a 
rumour. The silence says much for the Japanese 
methods of repressing the correspondents whom they 
treat otherwise with supreme courtesy. 


The danger which may spring from the Chinese 
bandits, who find their trade most happily fostered by the 
presence of war, has been illustrated by one unhappy 
Mr. Etzel, a correspondent of the ‘Daily 
Telegraph’’, and Mr. Brindle of the “ Daily Mail”’, were 
returning in a junk from an expedition to the North of 
Neu-chwang when they were surrounded and fired on 
by Chinese pirates. Mr. Etzel was killed on the spot, 
but the Chinamen, apparently entirely unaware that 
their firing had had any effect, apologised that they had 
mistaken the junk for a pirate and sailed away. Mr. 
Brindle wisely concealed from them the death of his 
companion, and the rest of those on board the junk 
escaped safely to Chifu. The object of the journey 
taken by the two correspondents was to investigate 
the doings of the bandits; and this is perhaps itself 
enough to indicate how seriously their activity is 
considered on the spot. It will be the natural issue of 
their hostility that Russia should protest to China and 
from such a casus in a delicate and critical situation any 
complication may arise. 

Once more the Tibetans have sent back unopened a 
written demand for a conference and we may suppose 
But,as Mr. 


_ Brodrick said in the House on Thursday, the refusal 


makes any communication with the Chinese Amban a 


thing of great difficulty, and the Chinese Govern- 


ment should be the first to object. Some fighting 


_ that would in other places be considered severe has taken 


and one may expect the Japanese attack to begin with | place in the neighbourhood of Gyangtse. Two of our 


| posts were attacked, one on June 2 the other on June 7, 


may be from the forts and the threat of laying mines | 


has been effectively used for this purpose. The harbour 


appears to be still partially blocked and any report of a | 
with the: Vladivostok squadron be dis- native regiments, as well as nearly 4000 transport 


missed at once. The onestraightforward and soldier-like 
account of what is happening elsewhere is in General 
Kuropatkin’s official account. He reports the appear- 
ance on the west coast of Liao Tung Peninsula of a 


neighbourhood of Sen-yu-chen and fired without effect 
on any Russian patrols that came in sight. It is an 


be to the advantage of Japan to draw fire as often as | 2"4 repulsed with loss to the Tibetans of 116 killed, 


another proof of the fine if ignorant courage of this little 
known people. Our force though small enough for the 
work before it now amounts to 4600 men, of whom 2800 


men. The twelve guns and a number of maxims make 


_ the force so far as any considerable fighting is concerned 


| fairly safe. 


But the length of communications is great 


_ and it is expected that the reinforcements this week 


inference from the report that the Russians at present | 


are in occupation of the land and coast for some distance 
to the south of New-chwang and General Kuropatkin 
describes the Japanese army as concentrating on a front 
extending from Port Adams to Fang-tsia-tun. His 
account of two skirmishes north-west of Feng-hwang- 
chenn is the only mention we have of the movement of 
the larger force under General Kuroki. Even the news- 


, instructed to hold themselves in readiness will be sent 


Japancee squadron which bomberded the coast in the | on almost at once. It is stated that the general advance 


will begin at the end of the present month. 


The political situation which results from the capture 
of Mr. Perdicaris and Mr. Varley increases in complexity. 
President Roosevelt denies that he has especially desired 
the intervention of France and the French Government 


has shown no readiness to use this admirable occasion 


right. 


‘or exerting the influence which has become her 
The reason no doubt is to be found in the 


_ hegotiations in which M. Delcassé is now engaged with 
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Spain. For the details of the agreement published by 
some of the Paris papers there is probably small founda- 
tion but it is more than likely that M. Delcassé is un- 
willing to let any premature activity in Morocco increase 
the difficulty of an arrangement with Spain. Lawless- 
ness in Morocco increases. The Sultan has agreed to 
some of the brigand Raisuli’s demands and has appointed 
a new governor of Tarigier. In the meanwhile the 
Americans are seeking for precedents for the landing of 
marines in order to assure the safety of American 
citizens. A British gunboat hs gone to Tangier but in 
the genera! discussion it seems to be forgotten that one 
of the captives is a British subject. 


The South African Intercolonial Conference has 
mistaken the true interests of the country in resist- 
ing Lord Milner’s plea for railway development. The 
agriculture of the Transvaal is of vast importance to the 
social as well as the financial prosperity of the country ; 
and agriculture in out of the way districts. such as 
Rustenburg. Zeerust and Lydenburg. is doomed in spite 
of the excellence of the conditions till branch railways 
are built; and they will not be built without the 
Government guarantee that Lord Milner has failed to 
induce the Council to support. The Canadian analogy 
is exact ; and it is proved that the unchecked outlay on 
railways dependent in the first instance entirely on 
Government grants and Government encouragement is 
being repaid over and over again by the increase in 
agricultural activity. Since the Council by a large 
majority refused to see the truth, it only remained for 
individual men of wealth to encourage the laying of 
light railways. Money made in the mines would be well 
invested thus. The opposition to the idea of a govern- 
ment guarantee appears to be wrapped up with hostility 
to the whole department and the official in control; and 
a minority of the Council is said to have placed before 
Lord Milner a plea for his deposal. 


Mr. Fielding, who more than any minister in Canada 
enjoys the confidence of Canadians, made a remarkable 
speech at the opening of Parliament on Tuesday. The 
details of the tariff changes he proposed are not of vital 
interest outside Canada but a more distinct and insistent 
proof of the influence of fiscal adjustment could scarcely 
be imagined than his account of the sugar trade. During 
the last fiscal year Germany sent Canada 174,000,000 lbs. 


of sugar, but since the surtax ‘‘ this entire trade has been | 


diverted to the West Indies ”’. 
defence of the financial success of the Liberal Govern- 
ment during the past eight years, but he spoke for Con- 
servatives as well as Liberals when he said that both 
parties were “ practically a unit” in support of prefer- 
-ential trade. He was only prevented from making pre- 
ference an integral part of the programme because as yet 
the question was in England wrapped up in party politics. 


It is a nice question whether English or German critics 
-are more absurd in their expression of alarm at the meet- 
ing of the King with the Kaiser at the end of the month; 
but the English critics perhaps put their fears with less 
good taste. The German press is afraid that King 
Edward will lead the Kaiser into “treacherous political 
paths”. Our press not only insists that isolated Ger- 
-many will leave us to our ruin by arranging a fatal 


-alliance but instructs the King how he is to behave at 


the interview at Kiel. The suggestion that the King is 


-capable of any nepotism likely to damage the political 


relations of Britain is offensive enough at best ; but these 
wild anticipations of what may happen at Kiel, where 
the King takes no minister with him, are as ludicrous as 
they are uncalled for. One might expect that the gist of 
the discussion will be concerned with the methods that 
rulers and other cool-headed statesman may adopt to quiet 
the anxious and vexatious comments on each other’s 
imagined motives in which the people and press of the 
two countries have been indulging so long. 


His speech was largely a | 


We cannot help saying that the debate on the Congo | 


-case leaves something of an unpleasant taste in the 
:mouth—these atrocities debates always do. We do not 
say that there is not justification for the British diplo- 
.matic action—the evidence is conflicting, but there 
.ils a strong case on certain counts—but not all 


the eloquence of Lord Percy—and he was very 
eloquent—can wash this British protest clean of 
a suspicion of hypocrisy. Lord Percy put his case 
so very high, making his grounds of action — we 
had almost said his phylacteries—so very broad, 
nothing less than the interests of humanity and the 
honour of the Christian religion. We have heard these 
high ideals invoked before—it was in the interest of 
humanity that the United States drove Spain out of 
Cuba and the Philippines to make room for the Ameri- 
cans: (sequel an inquiry into American atrocities :) in the 
same interest doubtless we thinned the Bushmen of 
Australia. And is it not remarkable that the three 
countries “‘ earnestly considering ”’ British representations 
are Italy (with her prisons) the United States (with 
her Red Indians) and Turkey (with her Bashi-bazouks) ? 
Might not these countries give attention to the clearing 
of certain timber of their own as well as the lifting of 
rubber by the Congolese ? 


The opposition in the House of Commons to the 
Licensing Bill has worked itself out at a very early stage. 
It ought to have been engineered very skilfully if it were 
to have any chance, and yet opponents themselves 
have had to confess the wholly ridiculous nature 
of their tactics. A variant on their complaint is that 
the Chairman of Committees has been unfair to them in 
ruling that after the time limit has been discussed on 
the clause relating to compensation, it cannot again 
be raised. Whether technically right or wrong, it 
is plain that all the really substantial arguments have 
been exhausted on the earlier clauses. The first objec- 
tion was taken to the order in which the subject 
should be debated. Mr. Whittaker’s amendment was 
to the effect that the first clause should not be con- 
sidered until the second had been taken which provides 
for compensation. In one sense that is the essence of 
the Bill; but none the less the transfer of the power of 
refusing licences on grounds of public policy from local 
magistrates to the Quarter Sessions comes first in order 
and is preliminary to the discussion of the condition of 
compensation on which alone they can refuse them. 
This amendment was defeated by two hundred and 
twenty-seven votes to one hundred and sixteen. 


Then came the amendments to the first clause in the 
shape of time limits to the operation of the Bill. This 
of course anticipated most of the objections which can 
be urged against compensation without limits; and 
therefore meant drawing to a ruinous extent on the 
Opposition’s resources which should have been reserved 
for the second clause on the principle of compensation. 
There were several proposals as to time limit. Mr. Ellis 
Griffiths’ amendment would have limited the duration of 
the Bill to seven years. This took up the morning 
sitting. In the evening it was again debated along 
with a sub-amendment by Colonel Williams that the 
term should be fourteen years. On Tuesday the debate 
was continued and Mr. Balfour, who on Monday had 
stated the case of the Government for refusing to admit a 
time limit, replied on Tuesday to the various speeches 
that had been made. The closure was then carried by 
two hundred and eighty-nine votes to two hundred and 
five. Colonel Williams’ sub-amendment was rejected by 
a majority of one hundred and nineteen and Mr. Ellis 
Griffiths’ by one of ninety-eight. The case for time limit 
has broken down. It is an illogical graft on the Bill; an 
attempt at a middle course between compensation and 
non-compensation which would issue in failure. If the 
Opposition could not show that the principle of compen- 
sation was wrong altogether, and that could not be done, 
no one who accepts that principle need regret that the 
attempt to evade it has been unsuccessful. 


There is a remarkable heat fanned by many Liberals 
over the fact that Mr. Balfour “ shirks a plain issue” on 
the fiscal question. Of course as an efficient party 
leader he does: till the crack of party doom plain issues 
will be shirked by Liberals and Tories alike when the 
moment is not held to be opportune for the plain issue. 
Mr. Gladstone shirked, Disraeli shirked, Lord Salisbury 


_shirked: and most Liberals are prepared to shirk very 


very properly when they are in office and Home 
Rule comes up. It was a great Liberal leader 
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who in a frank outburst declared in favour of 
the essential policy of shirk. ‘‘ Why don’t you bring in 
a Reform Bill now ?” roared the heckler. ‘‘ Because 
we're not geese.” was the reply on that instant. Mr. 
Pease and Captain Pirie on Thursday beset Mr. Balfour 
on the policy of shirk. Mr. Balfour can parry and pink, 
at this Parliamentary play, as no other party 
politician to-day; and for amazing quickness in fence 
we remember nothing in the House of Commons quite 
equal to the way in which he disarmed Captain 
Pirie. He pointed out that you cannot have a straight 
issue on a motion for adjournment and that if he had 
shirked a plain issue on the nine days on which the 
fiscal question has been debated he was not likely to 
give himself away on the tenth. Captain Pirie is the 
kind of Parliamentary swordsman whose weapon, when 
he is disarmed, you want to pick up and return to him; 
for the duels which Captain Pirie fights are delightful for 
his opponents. 


The memory of Cobden, whose centenary was cele- 
brated on Saturday last in many places, was made the 
peg for a multitude of party arguments. Mr. Morley 
with commendable courage spoke in Birmingham, Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman at the Alexandra Palace, Mr. 
Bryce somewhere or other in the North. For the memory 
of Cobden we have a certain respect, but he never freed 
himself from the idea that the Colonies must drop away 
and that it would be rather a good thing if they did. Pos- 
sibly if he were alive now, he would be a little less cosmo- 
politan. Eventsand sentiments have moved in directions 
that he did not anticipate, and since such is the case— 
even the Opposition acknowledge it—the appeal to his 
authority implies an ignorance of the thing to be proved. 
The empire desires a common bond in its organisation. 
How that desire is to be fulfilled never came within 
Cobden’s scope and it is unlikely that he would have 
agreed with Sir Henry Campbell- Bannerman that a fiscal 
bond was necessarily a vulgar thing. Cobden’s senti- 
ment was not of that quality. 


The Lord Chancellor at the dinner to the Judges at 
the Mansion House on Wednesday made a bright fresh 
speech on the toast of *‘ His Majesty’s Judges”; not an 
easy thing todo on such a well worn topic. He protests 
that they show no such subservience to popular opinion 
in these days as they used to do to the power of the 
Crown. It is not quite so easy to prove that they are 
influenced by the autocratic monarch of to-day—public 
opinion—as they were by the autocratic personal 
sovereign who promptly removed then if they were not 
complaisant. But Lord Halsbury ascribes to the Judges 
an impossible aloofness from popular opinion, or at any 
rate to sectional prejudices they happen to share, in 
certain classes of cases. The subserviency is more subtle 
than it used to be; but it can be traced. There may be 
ao conscious aiming at popularity, and no intended per- 
version of law or justice. Baseness is a word which 
need not be used in this connection, but there is not 
always that perfect independence of all outside influence 
which Lord Halsbury imagines. Yet our Judges—ex- 
ceptis excipiendis—deserve a good deal of what Lord 
Halsbury says of them. 


A very curious case in which a female patient of Dr. 
May Thorne sued her for damages for negligence in 
forming an abdominal operation resulted on Monday 
im a verdict for the plaintiff and the award of twenty- 
five pounds damages. A sponge had been left in the 
ase body and a second operation had to be per- 
ormed to recover it. There has been quite a crop of 
such pleasant stories lately ; and however much we may 
admire doctors and the hospitals we are not sorry that 
the facts have been elicited and responsibility fixed on 
the surgeon. The point was raised neatly, for no anim- 
adversion was made on Dr. Thorne’sskill. If she failed 
to notice that a sponge still remained in the body, that 
may happen to any surgeon, as sponge and tissues often 
become indistinguishable. But sponges can be counted 
and the instruments used noted, so that if anything is 
missing it ought to be detected; there should be no 
trusting merely to memory. Operators leave these 
matters to the nurses; and it is easy to see how mistakes 
can be made. This case places the responsibility on the 
doctor,.and it may be hoped that it will lead to a more | 


exact system of detecting missing articles that have been 
used in operations. The jury appear to have wished 
not to give damages because Dr. Thorne received no 
fee: but it is precisely in this class of cases that the 
public are suspicious, and this is a matter of concern for 
the management of hospitals which depend on public 
support. 


Mr. James Adderley, Vicar of S. Mark’s, Marylebone 
Road, has written a letter to the “ Westminster Gazette ”’ 
which we hope his brethren, the Mayor and the Rector 
of Marylebone, will read with as much care as we did. 
They will hardly get from it the amusement it legiti- 
mately gave to us, for it too nearly touches their own 
case. Mr. Adderley is in great distress. He is one of 
those clergymen who like to play with Radicalism while 
they work at Churchmanship; and sometimes the work 
catches fire and the Churchman is hurt. Mr. 
Adderley thought his Radical playmate’s would be 
delighted to meet him half way, and accept 
his plan for denominational teaching in county (born 
Board) schools. Had they not both of them the Great 
Cause of the People at heart? Yet it appears that Mr. 
Adderley now finds that the Radicals have no intention 
whatever of joining hands with him. The Liberal Ladies, 
for instance, he says scornfully scouted his suggestion 
and would hear of nothing but universal undenomina- 
tionalism. Well, there was no need for him to be at a 
meeting of the Women’s Liberal Federation. Perhaps 
his unsympathetic reception there will bring him back 
to his parish, where his real self is seen and therefore 
welcomed. 


The matter of the Chantrey Trust was to come up in 
the House of Lords yesterday, Lord Lytton moving for 
a committee of inquiry. But the motion was crowded 
out by the debate on the Crown Agents. It will now 
probably be adjourned over until the week after next. 
The delay is vexatious, but the demand for inquiry is 
not likely to be prejudiced by it. The public is now 
more or less alive to the significance of this scandal, and 
scrutiny can hardly be balked. It is quite a matter for 
a House of Lords committee. 


The Londoncabstrike ended on Wednesday, the masters 
yielding to the men’s demands. The strike has not 
been at all inconvenient to the public: there have heen 
plenty of cabs. It has been a good thing for the drivers : 
they have now more chance of making a living; whilst 
the three days they were on strike must have saved 
rather than have lost them money, to judge by some of 
the figures as to fares furnished to interviewers. What 
is now wanted is a strike of the public against the 
practice of the masters in giving out so many antique 
and villainous vehicles. They might be remains of the 
Wood Age, were it not for their odds and ends of 
battered iron. One is half in favour, too, of a strike 
against the omnibuses: there are thousands too many 
for the comfort of those who do not like them. When, 
some years ago, there was an omnibus strike, London 
was most agreeable. 


England, France, Germany, Austria, Italy and even 
Switzerland have entered for the Gordon-Bennett motor 
race, and great preparations are being made in Germany 
against the event. According to a message of Reuter’s 
Hamburg correspondent not less than 3200 soldiers are 
to be stationed at various danger points along the route 
and many others will help to keep order. Do these 
motor orgies serve any good purpese ? To us they seem 
to be ugly and unwise. They bring out the worst side 
of the motorist, the foolish craze for mad pace. Many 
of the motors entered for this wild contest are of go and 
even of 100 horse-power: they are hideous and bad 
playthings, the sight of which will stir weak people to 
achieve record runs with their own motors to the dis- 
comfort if not to the damage of the public. 


This is not the way to develop the motor industry ; 
any more than bicycles geared to some monstrous. figure 
over a huodred develop the cycle industry. What is 
wanted, and will be called for more and more within the 
next few years, is the small motor to carry from two to 
four people, as {ree as possible from vibration and noise, 
at a price at least twenty per cent. below the present. 
When this motor is on the market, a great impetus will 
be given to the trade. It the manufacturers will con- 
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centrate on this, they will advance their industry infinitely | 


better, and in the end make money far more surely, than | 


by giving so much time and attention to the grotesque | 


machines prepared for racing and records. These races — 


lower the industry and tend to make it hateful in the 
view of many people who otherwise have no feeling 
against motors and motorists. One of the largest firms 
connected with the industry predicts, we believe, that 
the “ poor man’s” motor is the motor of the near future, 
and that in a couple of years the price will be well below 
a hundred pounds for a small and efficient double 
cylindered motor of about 6 horse-power. But there is 
not much sign of this: it is more likely to be ten years 
at the present rate. 


Not many people have refrained from talking golf 
during the week. But the number who have talked and 
read bears small relation to the numbers who have 
watched. It was everywhere said when Mr. Travis, the 
first foreigner to win the Amateur Champion Cup, was 
playing the final round against Mr. Blackwell that the 
spectators were acrowd and full of enthusiasm. In fact 
the crowd did not reach three figures and the enthusiasm 
was an inference. The golf was astonishing rather than 
excellent. Mr. Travis, whose croquet-headed putter is now 
as notorious a panacea as the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
played steadyif not brilliant golf; but almost every time he 
reached the green he putted out. In the open Champion- 
ship which began on Wednesday, the golf in spite of a 
severe wind was of another quality, but there was no case 
of high scoring. By Thursday afternoon the wind had 
dropped, and of this Harry Vardon took full advantage, 
completing his second round in 73, thereby taking first 
place with a total of 149. Conditions yesterday were 

rfect for high scoring, and there were few present at 

andwich who did not anticipate that once again the 
present champion would be returned the winner. But 
at golf surprises are always in store, and whereas both 
Braid and White improved their positions in the third 
round to first and second places respectively, Harry 
Vardon and his brother dropped to third and fourth. 
Braid’s 69 was a wonderful display, and that this record 
score should have been equalled by White in the final 
round, giving him the title of Open Champion for the 
year, is as remarkable as his victory is popular and well 
deserved. 


In Oxford last week on the eve of the Schools the exam- 
iners issued an order that the examination uniform in- 
cluded a black coat and waistcoat as well as the white tie 
and gown; and the Puritan severity of the edict has 
appalled public opinion. ‘ Subfusc,” dear to the 
statutes, had been liberally interpreted of late; and in 
the present era of latitude some undergraduates actually 
possessed no black coat. They felt as those who have 
no divinity testamur when Greats approaches; and the 
only manner of escaping from the risk of eviction was 
to appear in dress coats. But the black waistcoat, a 
thing that all civilisation is allowed to dispense with in 
summer, was the detail that has most stimulated re- 
bellion ; and indeed a man’s chances in life might be 
ruined because the warmth of a waistcoat, gratuitously 
imposed on him, prevented him doing full justice to his 
views on the synthetic unity of apperception. The most 
effective reply to the edict is alpaca, which is black but 
even less academic than flannel. 


Colorado is spoken of in a popular criticism of its latest 
outrage as a place “on the confines of civilisation”. Is 
it so near? The dynamite explosion reported from 
Independance is a barbarous advance even on the 
lynching horrors which have made Colorado infamous. 
Some miners on strike, with the help of dynamite, a 
pistol and some wire successfully blew up the whole 
station at the moment when it was packed with non- 
union workmen on the way home. We have not heard 
that any of the murderers have been caught or punished, 
and such is the humanitarian advancement of the state 
that capital punishment is abolished. Instead Union 
workmen, apparently without any legal inquiry into the 
question of their guilt, are being deported with the 
alternative of hanging, which is an illegal punishment. 
Supposing such an outrage were to be reported from 
Russia, how acute would be the spasms of horror at the 
semi-Eastern barbarity ”. 


THE PRESENT POSITION OF THE FISCAL 
QUESTION. 


REE-TRADERS are just now very happy: they 
EF are greatly pleased with their prospects of winning 
on the fiscal question, for the simple reason that they 
have nearly persuaded themselves that there is no 
fiscal question now. That indeed would be the best 
augury of their success; if they have nothing to fight, 
free-traders may very well win. But have they never 
heard what Achilles said to the prostrate Hector ? 
‘** prince, you should have feared what now you feel ; 

Achilles absent was Achilles still”’. 

They would do well to take these lines to heart. 
Fiscal reformers are now mainly within theirtents. But 
it does not by any means follow that they are 
not fiscal reformers still; even less that they have 
left the field to their adversaries with no intention 
of returning. It is not always wise to be fighting in 
season and out of season. Fiscal reformers know pretty 
well what they are about. They are not going to play 
the game either of free-traders or of the regular Opposi- 
tion. It would be interesting to know precisely on what 
the Cobden party base their calculation of abandonment 
of policy by fiscal reformers or of their conversion to free- 
trade. Who has abandoned his policy ? Can free-traders 
produce a single fiscal reformer of responsible position 
who has gone back on his former declaration? Lord Hugh 
Cecil says, indeed, that there is good hope of the Unionist 
party being preserved in its free-trade purity. But 
where is his evidence ? What are the grounds of that 
assurance ? He cannot say that Mr. Chamberlain has 
shown any disposition, we will not say to abandon, but 
even to whittle down his policy of imperial preference. 
In his recent speech at Birmingham he made his 
position perfectly plain; there was no withdrawal 


| from the position he took up this time last year. And 


Mr. Balfour, has he changed his view? On the policy of 
preference he has not committed himself, but he has 
committed himself unreservedly to the abandonment of 
the old free-trade principle that taxation for other than 
revenue purposes is never legitimate. He announced 
his abandonment of that principle at Sheffield last Sep- 
tember. When and in what has he ever gone back on 
that declaration? He has on the contrary reiterated 
it over and over again. It may not be an altogether 
satisfactory position he has taken up. We have 
never pretended that we think it is. But his position is 
the same as it was. There is absolutely no indication 
that Mr. Balfour has any desire to withdraw from the 
policy of fiscal reform as stated by him. We cannot 
tell from what source Lord Hugh draws his hopefulness 
of our free-trade salvation. Some indeed have darkly 
hinted that Mr. Balfour has shown signs of inclination 
to the new tariff policy entire. We are not concerned to 
go into that, but if it is so, it can only lessen the grounds 
for supposing that fiscal reform and colonial preference 
is a dying cause, already in fact almost a ghost 
rapidly on the way to nothingness. And if no signs of 
abandonment can be traced in the leaders, where do we 
find it among the lesser men whether in or out of Parlia- 
ment? It is in fact most remarkable that defections 
amongst fiscal reformers have been so few; for un- 
doubtedly to the ordinary mind, trained under a free- 
trade dispensation, the policy is revolutionary, and the 
enthusiasm that attends the birth of an idea has by this 
time necessarily died down. Yet defections are so few. 
We say “‘so few” to make sure of being within the mark. 
We do not actually know of any. And the Press, what 
paper of account has gone back on fiscal reform and 
preferential trade ? We do not know of one. Certainly 
the “‘ Times” has not, nor the “‘ Daily Telegraph”. We 
do know of one great change in the Press. One of the 
ablest and highest in character of weekly reviews, the 
* Pilot’, found a verdict, at its own inquest, of “‘ death 
from opposition to Mr. Chamberlain’s policy.” Until 
it opposed preferential trade it was doing very well, but 
from that time it declined and now is dead. And yet we 
are told that it is the fiscal policy which has died. 

One must suppose that the real justification of all this 
free-trade rejoicing is to be found in the scarcity of 
speeches on the fiscal question (a matter for genuine re- 
joicing, we admit), in the small number of articles upon 
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it, the comparative calm in what Lord Goschen, with 
the most singular poetic licence we ever met, calls “ the 
fiscal sky” (perhaps the Chancellor of Oxford University 
was thinking of ‘“‘the poetry of heaven”). Well, we 
admit that “ the fiscal sky” neither gleams with bolts 
nor glooms with thunder-clouds (we must keep up the 
tic strain) but the long trail of the comet, which we 
| as was Lord Goschen’s precise figure, is still visible. 
If free-traders will think, they will find it easy to explain 
the small place the fiscal question seems to be taking in 
public life compared with its prominence this time last 
year. It is intelligible on much less fanciful grounds 
than the decay and death of the policy. The average 
Briton will interest himself actively only in what seenis 
to him of immediately practical significance. The fiscal 
question has lost the attraction of novelty. At 
the same time the Prime Minister has made it 
so plain that the people at last understand and 
accept the fact that this question is not to be 
dealt with in this parliament. Therefore the earliest 
occasion on which the fiscal question can have practical 
significance for the ordinary man is the next 
election. Of the day and hour of that election none of 
us know; the public only know that, whereas at the 
beginning of the session it seemed imminent, it now 
appears further off. In the meantime the Russo- 
Japanese War and other foreign affairs, most exciting in 
their nature and of extreme importance, have arisen to 
catch public attention. It would be strange, indeed, 
if in these circumstances there were now much talk about 
fiscal matters. How is it that the Opposition, if they 
find in this fiscal calm the silence of the policy’s 
death, can be so angry with the Government for not 
cultivating fiscal discussion in the House? If the 
Government had encouraged such discussion, free- 
traders would promptly have had to give up the argu- 
ment based on the quietness of the times. They are 
very thankless. 
here surely cannot be any great difficulty in under- 
standing the present position. To any but the most 
superficial and unintelligent observer it must long since 
have been evident that the campaign of last year on the 
art of fiscal reformers was nothing but a reconnaissance 
in force. To attempt an assault upon a position long 
held impregnable, at any rate unassailed for a generation, 
without larger preparation, more minute knowledge of 
the ground, and closer acquaintance with the exact 
strength of the enemy would have been madness indeed. 
It was necessary last year to make some move to draw 
the enemy’s fire in order to locate them. No one 
will question that Mr. Chamberlain was eminently 
successful in drawing the enemy’s fire. We know 
now the position we have to assail almost 
exactly; we know infinitely more about their position 
and their plan of campaign than they know of ours— 
an obvious advantage to us. At any rate free-traders 
think so, for they complain very bitterly of our re- 
fusal to let them into our secrets. We now know the 
forces that will be arrayed against us. We have com- 
pelled them to disclose themselves, and we can husband 
and organise our strength accordingly. We are not 
going to hurl ourselves against impossible places; we are 
going to fight to suit ourselves and not to suit the enemy. 
We shall not go into the open, if cover suits us best ; we 
will not be drawn into taking the field until we are ready. 
One point already we have gained, we have com- 
pelled the so-called Unionist Free-Fooders to show 
their true colours; as a Unionist organisation they 
have practically ceased to exist. Their leaders 


are rapidly joining the Liberals; and there is now | 


little fear of fiank attack. The Casar of Free Food, 
Mr. Churchill (with Mr. Herbert Vivian for Clodius), 
has come out as a Liberal, as have Mr. Guest, Mr. 
Seely, and Sir J. Dickson-Poynder. Lord Hugh Cecil 
occupies possibly a proud but a melancholy position by 
himself. Deserted by Euryalus (we were going to say 
“by his alter ego”’, but that would be very wrong, for 
though the ego is extremely conspicuous in this “alter”, 
it is an ego deeply different from Lord Hugh) Nisus 
stands nearly alone in the field. We doubt if he will 
ever join the Liberals, and we doubt if there is one other 


Free Fooder that will not. 
that there should be this 


It is well in many wa 
pause in the campaign. Fiscal reformers have yet much 


| 


domestic work todo. They must busy themselves now 
not with electioneering butinstruction. The Tariff Com- 
mission is quietly and persistently going on with its 
work. It would be a mistake to divert the energies of 
its members to platform speaking and electioneering. 
The mass of the people require to be taught and they 
must be taught by those who know. Let us perfect our 
fighting machine. 


TIBETAN ALTERNATIVES. 


FTER a long period of hesitation, dating from 
1888, a period employed in the endeavour to 
tinker a growing breach in our line of defence, we have de- 
cided that foreign influence in Tibet and hostile Tibetans 
constitute a serious menace extending over two thou- 
sand miles of our Indian frontier. Having so decided 
we are acting, but without any very clear idea whither 
our action is likely to lead us. It is only fair to say 
that a clear idea of the outcome of our present expe- 
dition would infer the gift of prophecy. Many are the 
elements which have to be considered in connection with 
Lhasa. The most obvious of these is the person and 
religious authority of the Dalai-Lama; the presence 
of the Chinese Amban; Russian influence; Anglo- 
phobia; and Mongolian sympathy with Tibet. 

The obstinacy of the Dalai-Lama, his persistent re- 
fusal to enter into negotiation with the Bntish Mission, 
has caused considerable surprise. It places us in an 
awkward position, a position which calls for more than 
ordinary tact and diplomacy if we are to emerge from 
it with any measure of success. We rather took it for 
granted that when the Buddhist Pope saw we were in 
earnest he would be prepared to make concessions, or, at 
all events, to treat the Mission with some show of respect. 
Apparently we forgot that the march of recent events 
has altered and, in a measure, strengthened his position. 

Since 1892 the Dalai-Lama has ceased to acknowledge 
the suzerainty of the Chinese Emperor on the plea that 
the Chinese Government then proved itself unable to 
carry out its engagement—namely to guarantee the 
territorial integrity of the Theocratic vassal state. 
Owing to the inadequacy of spiritual authority to deal 
with a complicated political situation, it was necessary to 
consider the advisability of replacing inefficient protec- 
tion by an efficient official temporal protectorate. This 
necessity became Russia’s opportunity. In return for 
the acknowledgment of Russia’s political influence the 
Dalai-Lama is allowed to pursue his Pan-Buddhist aspi- 
rations. The Khanbo-Lama Dorgieff was allowed to 
visit his native country, the Trans-Caspian Provinces, in 
1898 to inquire into the spiritual welfare of the people. 
Friction between Buriats and Russians about some land 
led to his reception by the Tsar when a petition for 
religious freedom was favourably considered. On his 
return to Lhasa he urged the importance of definitely 
placing Tibet under the protection of the Great White 
Tsar. With this object in view aspecial embassy headed 
by Dorgieff visited Livadia in November 1900 and pre- 
sented the symbolic offerings due to the temporal pro- 
tector of Buddhism, the Russian Autocrat. With these 
offerings the title of ‘‘Lord and Guardian of Gifts of 
Faith” was also conferred, a title which since 1720 had 
belonged to the Emperor of China. To the Lamas and 
their followers this ceremony made the Tsar the official 
Emperor of Buddhism. The welding together, so to 
speak, of the various Buddhist communities which has 
been going on for the last ten years with remarkable 
intensity, directed and maniieatied by the Dalai-Lama, 
may prove an added difficulty in any arrangement 
between England and Tibet, and in case ofa determined 
resistance at Lhasa might bring Northern China and 
Mongolia to the rescue. The Russo-Chinese Treaty con- 
cludedin September 1902 practically acknowledgesRussian 
authority in Tibet. Article II. states that Russia and 
China undertake to repress any troubles brought about, 
directly or indirectly, by the contrivance of a third Power. 
Article IV. declares that Russia and China are to convert 
Tibet into a state possessing an independent inner adminis- 
tration—Russia’s share being the re-organisation of the 
military forces while China is Fett to deal with the economic 
development of the country. There is also a paragraph by 
which Russia is entitled to lay down railways and open 
mines. 
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The incapacity of the Tibetans to govern themselves 
and the importance of the country both ¢om- 
mercially and politically make it an urgent matter that 
we should decide upon some plan of action. Our choice 
is somewhat limited and must be guided by the develop- 
ment of events to a certain extent. Withdrawal after 
having proceeded so far is clearly out of the question. 
The blow to our prestige would be incalculable. A policy 
of scuttle would constitute so serious a check upon our 
influence in the East that time, men and money might 
never be able to wipe it out entirely. The difficulty we 
have to face in view of the very slow advance of the 
expedition is that the month of September represents 
our time-limit in Tibet. By that time we must either 
have arrived at a satisfactory settlement with the Dalai- 
Lama at head-quarters, which would enable us to leave 
the country before the peculiar climatic conditions 
render the movement of troops an impossibility, or we 
must leave a very considerable force to safe-guard our 
interests while awaiting a definite agreement. Shall we 
find the Dalai-Lama at Pohala when we reach the Holy 
City is the great question. Should he withdraw from 
Lhasa and refuse all attempts at negotiations, is there 
no alternative but to remain on through the winter ? 
The presence of British troops however would hardly 
be regarded as desirable by either Russia or China, 
therefore in all probability pressure would be brought to 
bear upon the nominal Sovereign of Tibet who might 
then meet the mission in some spirit of conciliation. The 
questions affecting the Tibetan frontier, facilities for 
trading, and a formally recognised method of official 
communication would appear to be comparatively easy 
of settlement providing there be goodwill on either side. 
But this goodwill still remains a remote desideratum ; 
and we cannot pretend that we altogether like the idea 
of leaving a British force isolated in this unknown 
country, cut off from external communication, through 
all the rigour of its long winter. 


A STEP IN PENAL REFORM. 


N the debate on the second reading of the Penal 
Servitude Bill Mr. H. D. Greene remarked that 
taken as a whole the Bill was one of the most important 
legislative experiments which had ever been brought 
forward. Other members, who did not however oppose 
the Bill right through, expressed lively dissatisfaction 
with the very small measure of reform which it insti- 
tuted. Undoubtedly it is open to the latter criticism, 
but it has the clear merit of being a good step in a 
reform which we hope and believe will go far. Every 
one who takes any interest in crime and its causes, in 
criminals and their lives and idiosyncrasies, and the 
punishments of the criminal law, finds much in our prison 
system that awakens their strong indignation. Much 
has been done of late years to modify a brutal crime- 
creating penal system, and only those who have attended 
to the question know how much still remains which can 
still be so described. The Bill itself is evidence of this, 
for its origin is partly to be traced to the unwillingness 
of Judges to send even hardened criminals to a punish- 
ment from whose severity and life-destroying effects 
they often recoil with natural humanity. Not all of 
them are equally sensitive ; and the sentences for most 
offences being often far too long there are cases where 
certain Judges have had the opportunity of inflicting 
monstrous injustice on prisoners so unfortunate as to be 
tried by them. But generally Judges will not use their 
powers to the full extent; and yet the habitual criminal 
who comes up time after time for offences is a person 
whom, if we cannot reform him and of that there is little 
chance, it is necessary in the interests of society to keep 
under control. 
To induce the Judges to give the maximum sen 
tence which the law allows, the Bill provides that in cer- 


shall be served under ordinary conditions and the second 
in a division to be known as the habitual offenders 
division, where the conditions will be relaxed. The 
persons who may be dealt with in this way are those who 
have previously been convicted more than twice of an 
indictable offence, if they are found guilty of an offence 
punishable with penal servitude. It would have to be 


shown also that at the time when the offence is com- 
mitted for which such a person is to be tried, he was 
leading a persistently dishonest or criminal life, and that 
on account of his antecedents and mode of life it is 
expedient for the protection of the public that he 
should be detained for a long period. As the Bill stands 
at present its provisions could not come into operation 
unless the Judge was authorised by law to pass a 
sentence of not less than seven years penal servi- 
tude. Often therefore habitual criminals will not 
be able to be sent into the habitual offenders. 
division because the crime with which they may be 
charged is not punishable with so long a term as 
seven years. This term is too high and would be better 
fixed at five years which is a more common term fixed 
by statute. Of the term as fixed the portion served 
under ordinary penal servitude conditions would be not 
less than one-fourth, if the person had not served a 
previous term of penal servitude, and in any other case 
not less than five years. These are all the provisions of 
the Bill which relate to the introduction of a new order 
of penal servitude prisoners. 

The debate in the House of Commons showed that 
there is much scope for criticism as to the machinery 
by which the Bill would be worked. It was evident 
that the operation of the Bill would depend on the 
rules to be made by the Prison Board for treat- 
ment of prisoners in the habitual criminal divi- 
sion. The Home Secretary promised that when the 
motion to refer the Bill to the Grand Committee 
on Law was made that the rules should be in the 
hands of members. On Wednesday, before this stage 
had been reached and before the rules had been 
supplied, they were published in the “ Times”. This 
formed a very legitimate ground of complaint and in- 
dignation on the part of members; but it appears that 
the rules as so published are substantially what the 
Prison Board proposes. They certainly expose the very 
tentative character of the measure. It had _ been 
expected that something in the nature of a labour 
colony would be proposed marking the difference between 
the present prison system of prison employment and that 
which it is hoped may be ultimately established. The 
changes are however little more than a modification of the 
ordinary prison discipline. Habitual offenders are to be 
kept in an ordinary prison or part of a prison set apart 
for them. The ordinary system of licence or ticket-of- 
leave will not apply to them ; and this is the disadvantage 
which counterbalances the milder treatment which they 
are to receive. They will wear a special dress; whether 
more or less of the nature of the convict badge is not 
stated. By special industry with good conduct they will 
be allowed to earn a gratuity continuously throughout 
their sentence according to a prescribed scale; and a 
portion of such gratuity may be used for the purchase of 
certain articles of comfort or relaxation prescribed by the 
directors from time to time; which articles will be 
supplied from a prison store. The remainder of the 
gratuity will be applied for the convict’s benefit in such 
manner as may be prescribed after careful inquiry. They 
may be allowed to have their meals in association; to 
converse with each other at exercise and at meals, but 
not during hours of labour. But one important altera- 
tion must be mentioned which applies to all penal 
servitude prisoners serving periods of over ten years. 
They are no longer to be kept under the severity of the 
ordinary penal discipline, but are to receive similar 
treatment to that of the habitual criminal class. Many 
men do altogether ten, twenty or even thirty years in 
prison; and whether such cases are to be found in 
prison at present or to be introduced in future, it is 
not going so far outside the main lines of the measure 
as to make their inclusion unsuitable. The Bill doés 


_ not profess to deal with the wider problems of op 
e 


such as the scientific classification of prisoners, or 


I _ introduction of such means of reform by education or 
tain cases the first portion of a penal servitude sentence | 


otherwise as are established at Elmira. We appreciate 
the claim made for it on the simple ground that it re- 
conciles the conscience more to long detention, and makes. 
a little more human a mechanical system which crushes. 
those who are subjected to it. It must be confessed 
that all this does not amount to very much. The most 
that can be said is that the Bill takes a step towards. 
humanising the treatment of a certain number of 
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prisoners. But it appears as though we are not yet 
prepared to deal with the problem of the habitual 
criminal in a thorough fashion any more than with 
other criminal problems. On the one hand we still 
hold too much to a monotonous rigour of punish- 
ment applied indiscriminately to various degrees of 
crime; on the other we are afraid of treating large 
classes of criminals as the lunatics they are, and applying 
to them the methods of lunacy treatment. We have 
improved most of late years in dealing with juvenile 
offenders; but we still seem unprepared to make a 
radical change in our general penal administration. 


THE CHURCH RECORD. 


S far as it is possible for figures to tell the story, the 
figures in the “ ' Official Year Book of the Church” 
indicate very fairly the position of the Church in this 
country. Those which refer to finance are the least 
important as a gauge of progress. The rise and fall 
from year to year may mean nothing more than 
depressed or prosperous trade in the country, or the 
death of rich friends of Church work who have left large 
legacies. It is satisfactory to learn that the voluntary 
contributions of churchmen last year reached the sum of 
£5,885,708 for parochial purposes alone—an advance on 
the year before of more than a quarter of a million, but 
it is obvious that this increase might be due to a few 
exceptionally large donations, and not indicate any 
increased love and zeal on the part of the Church or any 
wider attachment on the part of the nation. But the 
statistics of Church work, as distinct from Church finance, 
given in the Year Book are so comprehensive that they 
give us a real indication of the extent and direction in 
which the Church is influencing the nation. 

We have figures showing an increase of some thirty- 
eight thousand places in Church accommodation—but 
we have nothing to show if more places are filled. It is 
perhaps as well. The “‘ Daily News”’ * census of attend- 
ance at public worship in London has attracted wide 
attraction and everything that can be wisely said upon 
the subject has been said many times. And much has 
been unwisely said. It has been often forgotten that 
there are probably twice as many regular attendants at 
Church as are to be found in the Churches on any one 
Sunday, that it is impossible to determine, even approxi- 
mately, the number of “‘ twicers”’ (the word was coined 
by Mr. Gladstone), that the conditions under which we 
live now in London have so changed since the religious 
census organised by Dr. Robertson Nicholl in 1851 
that conclusions drawn from a comparison of the two 
sets of figures are almost valueless. It is also too 
readily assumed that a man who does not go to Church 
is an irreligious man. It would have been so fifty 
years ago. Now we are face to face with a new thing 
—the man who does not go to Church, but would 
be surprised and hurt if he were told he is not a 
Christian. He has persuaded himself that his body 
needs rest on Sunday, that his health demands the pure 
air of the hills, that his mind needs a tonic of a higher 
order than the sermon can give. But all this he might 
have and not leave Church-going undone. Thisis a ques- 
tion of plain duty as well as of personal profit, and by 
never going inside a Church he is weakening the force of 
the Church's witness to the world. Still he has no idea 
of giving up his faith. And this not uncommon type 
cannot fairly be excluded from the number of the 
faithful. 

The statistics of Church work show an advance on 
last year in almost every department. Seventy-three 
thousand more communicants mean something in an 
age when shallow unbelief, fierce thirst for wealth, and 
almost a deification of pleasure tend to a materialism 
which denies all possibility of a Sacrament. 


very small advance, The population of England and | 


Wales in Ig0I was 32,526,075, and by this time it must be 
a million more. The “ Year Book” only accounts for 
2,123,551 communicants. Making every allowance for 
the children, the sick, Jews and all non-conformists, the 


1. ‘‘ The Official Year-Book of the Church of England, 1904.”’ 
Edited by Canon Burnside. London: S.P.C.K. 1904. 45. 6d. 

2. ** The Religious Life of London.’’ Edited by Richard Mudie- 
Smith. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 1904. 6s. 
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proportion of the population who are living up to their 
Church privileges is small enough to constitute a serious 
problem for the Church. But the outlook is hopeful. 
Baptisms both infant and adult have advanced and the 
number confirmed in 1903 exceed those of 1902 by some 
7000. A correspondin; advance is noticed in Bible 
classes. The year under review shows an increase of 19,000 
members, of whom 12,000 are males. Sunday schools, 
which had shown signs of continued decline have more 
than maintained the advance of last year; boys, girls, 
and infants have all gone ahead substantially. It looks 
as if the unwelcome controversies that have clouded the 
education question have turned the hearts of some 
Churchmen from the day schools to the Sunday 
schools, for while there is a serious fall in the amount of 
voluntary contributions to day schools the contribu- 
tions to Sunday schools have increased by £6400. The 
Sunday School System has its defects: it has not done 
all that was once expected of it, but it has called forth 
more devoted service from the laity than has any other 
branch of Church work. In the difficulties that we have 
to face now, with the possibility of serious restrictions on 
full religious teaching in the day schools, it is satisfac- 
tory to find that a thousand more men are willing to 
teach the faith of Christ to the children on Sundays, and 
that the number of women teaching in these schools has 
also advanced. There has been a steady, though small, 
increase in the number of candidates for ordination since 
1899, and the increase is maintained. But it is utterly 
inadequate, and probably will be so until Christian 
parents turn the thoughts of their sons to Holy 
Orders as an honour demanding the highest attain- 
ments, and offering the most expansive and the 
happiest life, and until laymen remember an almost for- 
gotten precept—*‘ they which preach the Gospel should 
live of the Gospel’”’. 

The Church seems to be considerably stronger to-day 
than it was ten years ago. Then the Communicants seem 
to have been about one in every eighteen of the popu- 
lation, while one in fifteen seems to be the number now. 
Baptisms, Confirmations. Sunday Scholars, members 
of Bible classes have all increased at a ratio greater than 
that of the population. We have not space to give the 
figures but they can easily be found in earlier issues of 
the ‘“‘ Year Book”. The hold of the Church upon the 
people is stronger than our fears allow us to believe 
sometimes, and it seems to be strengthening. There are 
still hundreds of thousands in the great cities who are 
the despair at once of the philanthropist and of the 
Churchman. Thousands of men wo nen and children still 
live in conditions that are a mockery of Christianity and 
the discredit of the State. On the whole there is no 
place for self-congratulation, far less for party triumph. 
From one side the facts we have set out are humbling 
enough, from another they should help us to hopeful 
resolute effort. 


A SURVEY OF THE HIGHER SCHOOLS OF 
ENGLAND: 
MANCHESTER GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


FOUNDED 1515: HEADMASTER J. L. !’ATON, 
APPOINTED 1903. 


DUCATIONISTS who have been striving for years 

_, to achieve a really scientific and coordinated 
system of education for this country, and whose efforts 
and ideas have been largely embodied in the great educa- 
tional reform of two years ago, have always laid stress on 
the driving power of local patriotism. Pride in local 
institutions, especially educational institutions, is much 
more strongly marked in the north than the south; in 
the large towns of Yorkshire and Lancashire there is an 
enthusiasm for education and a determination to have 
it, and of the best obtainable, which is in striking con- 
trast to the lukewarmness of an average town in the 
south. This eagerness must be seen to be realised, but 
when once realised is fit matter to rejoice the heart of 
all lovers of education. A type of education mainly 


| local in character and founded for the chil 'ren of the 


middle classes generally, both boys and girls, naturally 
finds expression chiefly in day schools: aud of these the 
Manchester Grammar School is typical as one of the 
largest and most successful. 
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Its foundation dates from Henry VIII. and is due to 
the generosity of Oldham, Bishop of Exeter, and a native 
of either Oldham or Manchester. Oldham was struck, 
as he quaintly says in one of the original deeds of the 
foundation, by the fact that the children of Lancashire 
“having pregnnt witte have been most pte brought 
up rudely and idilly:” the Deed suggests two reasons : 
“as well for grete povtie of the com. people ther”’, as 
also “‘ for lake of sufficient scole master and usher ther.” 
The “ pregnant witte” is as characteristic of Lancashire 
to-day as in the sixteenth century, though hardly the 
“ grete povtie.” On the original foundation the religious 
character of the school was secured by making trustees the 
wardens and fellows of the college of Manchester, repre- 
sented now by the cathedral chapter. The founder or 
his representatives seems to have thought better of the 
original intention, and in 1524, as a result of the refor- 
mation movement, an entirely new set of trustees, all 
laymen, were appointed, mainly taken from the larger 
local and county families whose support proved, at any 
rate till well into this century, a source of great strength 
to the school. On the board of governors at this time 
the large commercial interests of the City of Manchester 
have the chief representation. The nature of the change 
in 1524 is shown significantly by the ordinance dating 
from that year that the High Master might be “ pyst or 
no pyst so that he be no religious man’’—not a member 
of a religious order. 

The site of the school was chosen in close proximity 
to the Collegiate Church, which since 1846 has been the 
cathedral: and there ‘“‘gramyer and the drede of God 
and his lawes’”’ was to be taught. Meadows surrounded 
the school, and the Irk ran brawling down behind it, 
turning mills on the way which at one time brought in 
as much as {5000 a year to the schools. Now the site is 
very much hemmed in, the Irk is arched over, Victoria 
Station and Exchange Station are within a stone’s 
throw, and the school has abundance neither of fresh air 
nor of quiet. At the same time, hampered as the 
school is in the matter of room, and almost of light, 
the present High Master, who has an excellent record 
of past work in London and elsewhere, is distinctly 
opposed to any movementintothe suburbs. The reason 
is that the Grammar School with its large numbers, 
high standard and excellent record draws on a large 
area, with a population of some ten millions; boys 
come daily to the school from Southport on the one 
side and Buxton on the other. Long journeys necessitate 
the school being fixed at the hub whence the spokes of 
communication radiate: of the handiness of the railway 
stations visitors to the schools have very audible 
evidence. Playing fields have of course been secured in 
the suburbs and by means of a rotating half-holiday all 
the school are in turn ensured at least one half-day’s 
healthy sport in the open, this being practically com- 
pulsory. And Saturday is a whole holiday, when the 
majority of boys whose parents live in the suburbs, or away 
from the town, can escape from the noise and smoke. The 
High Master has too in mind a scheme of preparatory 
suburban schools. These should be dotted about the 
outskirts in more open surroundings and would not 


draft on their boys till 14 or even later to the central | 


school. The experiment has in one case within recent 
years been tried with success—the South Manchester 
Grammar School, originally a private venture, having 
been taken over by the governors of the central school 
is now run as a preparatory school; its numbers are 
over 100 and it retains the younger boys of the localit 

till about 14 when they pass to the larger paces § 
Manchester Grammar School throws its doors open wide 
to capacity: the school offers 160 foundation scholar- 
ships which exempt holders from the school fees of 
I2 guineas a year: of these one half are by the scheme 
awarded in preference to scholars from public elementary 
schools : and in a limited number of cases bursaries of 
not less than {10 a year are awarded in addition to 
holders who come from the public elementary schools. 

; The school numbers now about 760, and has gone up 
in numbers since the present headmaster came. In the 
most palmy days of the school under Dr. Walker, now 
and for many years the well-known High Master of St. 
Paul's at West Kensington, the numbers stood as high as 
960 ; a falling off to be accounted for largely by the very 
spread of local interest already referred to, and the 


growth of good schools at Salford, Blackburn and else- 
where in the neighbourhood. ; 

Of the present numbers, some 220 are on the classical 
side and 440 on the modern, the remaining 100 being 
accounted for by the preparatory school. It is interest- 
ing to notice that in the modern subjects the boys begin 
with German and not with French, the pronunciation of 
the former apparently coming more naturally to boys in 
Manchester, while the grammar discipline of the former 
language is as good as if not better than that of the 
latter. The whole modern side is organised in connection 
with the scheme of the Board of Education. That the 
feeling of the business world approves of the educational 
product of the Grammar School is demonstrated by the 
readiness of the commercial classes to take for their sons 
what the modern side offers. This goes as far in some 
cases as sending boys to “finish” at the Grammar 
School just to get its hall mark. 

In classical honours the success of the school for many 
years past has been of a most remarkable character. 
Every boy leaving the sixth form and going to the 
university this year had obtained, Mr. Paton was able to 
state, a scholarship ; in last year’s list of honours there 
were thirteen scholarships or exhibitions, including the 
Ireland ; and nine winners of first-class honours, among 
them the Senior Wrangler. The ‘ pregnant witte,” the 
local enthusiasm, the pressure of commercial life and 
home influence all combine to secure an efficiency and 
thoroughness in the working departments of the school 
undreamt of at the average public school. The danger 
here is not of too little interest in the most serious side 
of school life, but too much; to this danger the High 
Master is quite alive. The rotating half-holiday has 
already been mentioned ; the “gym” is made a great 
feature of the school life; the hall is spacious and the 
apparatus admirable; boys have two hours a week 
‘*eym”’, each hour meaning twenty minutes drill, and if 
this is properly done, the boys are then allowed on the 
apparatus. Cricket and football are played on a good 
field of six acres further outside the town; an additional 
field of one and a half acres has recently been levelled 
by the boys themselves with barrows and spades 
borrowed from the Corporation. .Mr. Paton has started 
harriers since he came to the school. 

In the keen struggle for existence, the atmosphere of 
which spreads throughout the school, humanising 
tendencies of a general kind have to be carefully 
fostered: ‘‘Nature Study” is developed with success 
amongst the younger boys under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Weiss of Owens College: the scholars are massed for 
the singing of German songs half an hour a week, while 
lectures on general subjects are encouraged and used as 
the basis of English Composition. A curious and char- 
acteristically modern development of English Composi- 
tion has been a rage for journalism, classes having 
started their own papers: we can imagine they would 
patronise their betters and assume omniscience with as 
good an air as any better known journal. One fact we 
have omitted to mention: we started with the note of 
local enthusiasm: we can end with a significant proof 
of it; the Manchester Corporation has endowed the 
Library, and gives {600 a year, and Salford Corporation 
£400 a year, to the upkeep of the school. When will all 
English public bodies be as generous to good education ? 


THE CAFES OF PARIS. 


Il. THE GRAND CAFE, 


OTHING “exclusive” and “‘select’’ about a café. 

Any one and every one may sip in a café; and no 
questions asked, and no attention paid, and no thought 
on the part of the management as to whether So-and-so 
is a respectable member of society. Were you, indeed, 
to inform the manager that So-and so bears a truly 
shocking reputation, the manager would certainly reply 
“A truly shocking reputation? How sad! But, mon- 
sieur, that is not our affair.’’ Even were you to state 
with a tremor in your voice that So-and-so has just 
come out of prison, the manager’s reply would be, ““ How 
atrocious! and yet his — is not displeasing.” 
Any one and every one in the cafés ; nothing less “ exclu- 
sive” and “select” than the Paris cafés. As neighbour 
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we may have a Russian Grand Duke—always a Russian 
Grand Duke in Paris—or the neighbour may be the 
sharpest, the most sinister of adventurers. It may be 
our misfortune to pass the matches to the assassin 
B——, whose frightful exploits will be shortly be graphi- 
cally described in the papers: or, on the other score, it 
may be our privilege to hand the ice-pail to the greatest 
statesman, scientist, scholar, lawyer, littérateur, or 
painter in France. We are among the high or among 
the low. We are with somebodies, or with nobodies, or 
with the very worst in the world. What is in that 
mind? What isin that bag? What is in that letter ? 
In a word: 

Who is who ? 

Enigma! Mystery! 

However, this afternoon in the Grande Café, I re- 
cognise, and know something of a few of its habitués. 
A typical first-class boulevard café—handsome, even 
luxurious, with its soft carpets, comfortable divans, 
palms, huge chandeliers, urbane maitres d’hotel, and 
discreet, attentive waiters. One of the most popular of 
the Paris cafés, but like all cafés—‘‘mixed’”’. And I, 
glancing about me from my corner, I, happening to look 
towards the door, behold all of a sudden the approach 
of the Comte de Barsac, a well-known patron of the 
boulevard cafés. Of admirable family is M. le Comte. 
But a dissipated, shifty look, and rather shabby if well 
cut clothes, has M. le Comte de Barsac, of the highest 
nobility. Marvellous deeds done by the de Barsacs in 


the Middle Ages, but unpleasant tales about the present | 


de Barsac. Little misunderstandings in a club, where 
one gambles. <A scene ina night restaurant, in which a 
gentleman smote the face of de Barsac, and was warmly 
congratulated all round for the smiting. Also a com- 
plication over a cheque, which a bank refused indig- 
nantly. Said the gentleman who had believed in the 
cheque, ‘“‘ You must settle this immediately, or ——-”’. 
Replied de Barsac, “‘ Mon cher, impossible. I have no 


money, but somewhere in Normandy I possess a chateau | 
_ semblance the subject of the merriest witticisms. Vapid, 


which used to be magnificent. It is five hundred years old, 
and historical. To-day, I believe it isin ruins, but it might 
still be made magnificent. Say nothing more of the 
cheque, and—take the chateau...” Not altogether 
de Barsac’s fault, say the charitable. Rather the fault 
of de Barsac’s father, who died of a dozen maladies. 
Old de Barsac and young de Barsac rejoiced together. 
De Barsac ainé and de Barsac jeune went about gaily, 
amazingly: and had the same tastes, the same caprices. 
At the races,in the night restaurants, in all so-called 
“gay” places, the old Count and the present Count 
rollicked together. 

“ Always looking for some one’’, says the maitre 
d’hétel, quietly. 

Yes, de Barsac—middle aged, with crow’s feet about 
his eyes—is peering about the Grand Café, in quest of 
some one. He looks and he looks. He makes the tour 
of the entire place. An ugly look comes into de Bar- 
sac’s eyes, an unpleasant expression crosses de Barsac’s 
face. Then he saunters out: and the maitre d’hétel 
quietly observes, ‘‘ Always looking for somebody, always 
expecting somebody. But it appears to me that people 
do not like to be seen in the society of the Comte de 
Barsac.” 

More nobility. 

Opposite me, in another corner, a little old gentleman, 
carefully dressed, with a wig. ‘The Marquis de Pré- 
court’’, says the maitre d’hotel. 
precisely seven thousand francs a year; and an ex- 
hausted, unsteady old Marquis, who is rheumatic and 
peevish, and whose hand trembles and trembles when he 


But a Marquis with | 


raises his afternoon cup of chocolate, his afternoon | 


slice of toast. Chocolate and toast for M. le Marquis, 
who was such a champagne-drinker under the Empire. 
What dim little eyes, and what feeble little legs! What 
a discontented, fretful expression: in a word, what a 
complete wreck! No joys for M. le Marquis, and yet 
he clings anxiously to life. He has been told to take 
care of himself, and observes the instruction. “ Je me 
couche toujours a dix heures’, he once said con- 
fidentially to the maitre d’hotel. ‘‘ Impossible!” ex- 
claimed the maitre d’hotel, hypocritically. 


whined M. le Marquis, “I am an old man to-day, and I 
am ill”; and rose from his seat with difficulty, and 
And— 


tottered out of the café on his feeble little legs. 


“* Yes, yes,” | 


dreamt, perhaps, that night of his triumphs and follies 
under the Empire when he was brilliant and darling and 
slim. 

‘“‘ None of us speaks a word of French, but we gets on 
all right somehow, don’t we, Maudie ?”’ 

Two English girls of eighteen or so, pretty, rather 
pretentiously dressed. Accompanying them three vapid 
young Englishmen: assistants probably in one of the 
English shops. Full of pride, the young Englishmen ; 
for ‘‘ Maudie” and her friend belong to the troupe of 
“‘English Daisies’’, who dance in the révue at the 
Moulin Rouge. Said a kindly critic in one of the Paris 
papers, ‘‘ les adorables Englisch Daysies’’. 

“* When we ’ave to buy anything, ” explains ‘“‘ Maudie’’, 
“we just puts down some money and grabs what we 
wants. Sometimes, the man says, ‘’Ere that ain’t 
enough’. But we only laughs and says, ‘Oui, Oui’, 
and gets out of the shop as quick as possible. We almost 
dies of laughing, don’t we, Gracie”? Adorable Maudie 
and Gracie of the ‘* English Daisies”, who “ get out of 
the shop as quick as possible”! Adorable Maudie and 
Gracie, who proceed “‘ almost to die of laughter ’”’ on the 
spot! 

An American voice: ‘“ Tell him to go and shoot him- 
self. He ain’t got no right to charge you for light if 
you're en pensiong at twelve francs a day.” 

A French political voice: “‘Mon cher ami, c’est 
un sale Dreyfusard. C’est un voleur, un traitre, un 
bandit.” 

An excited feminine English voice: ‘‘ Yes, I don’t 
know what they will say at home when we tell them 
that we actually went to the Latin Quarter, and didn’t 
get back to the hotel until almost one.”’ 

Phew, twins! 

Two slim, good-looking young men, who enter and 
seat themselves smirkingly, self-consciously. Each has 
an eye-glass, and a small, trim moustache ; each is the 
double of the other. And they enjoy the joke of the 
thing : rejoice over their resemblance: make their re- 


fashionable young men, after joining them, inquire: 
“Which is Edmond and which is Paul?” Tremendous 
pretended embarrassment on the part of Edmond and 
Paul. Then, after some pantomime, they draw forth 
their cards ; and at last Edmond says, “I believe I am 
Edmond’’, and then Paul gravely observes, ‘‘ My card 
tells me I am Paul.” And this, regularly every after- 
noon. And always the same shrill laughter, and always 
the same wild, unrestrained joy. 

“If I were a twin,’ observes my maitre d’hotel, 
always quietly, ‘‘I should refuse to go about with the 
other twin.” 

“*Mon cher ami,” exclaims the French political voice, 
“‘c’est un monstre, c’est un forgat, c’est un assassin.” 

* Jack actually wanted us to try absinthe,” says the 
excited feminine English voice, ‘‘ but of course we didn’t 
go as far as that.” 

“Then the young Countess said, ‘Ah, Monsieur de 
Pollincourt, you pay delightful compliments, but all 
Paris knows you to be the most dangerous of men!’” 
narrates a monstrous spotty, repulsive man, with a 
horrible grin. 

Not a vacant table in the Grand Café, when it chimes 
six o’clock. A thin cloud of smoke in the air. In the 
distance, billiard balls clicking. On all sides, conversa- 
tions; on all sides, reading and writing, écarté and 
picquet playing; and always the door revolving and 
revolving, and always the waiters hurrying to and fro, 
and always the maitre d’hotel watching the scene 
quietly, imperturbably. 

** Mon cher ami, he is the most sinister and infamous 
villain in France,” shouts the French political voice. 

“You can’t get kippers in Paris, can you? We do 
love kippers, don’t we, Maudie asks ‘‘ Gracie” of the 
English Daisies ”’. 

‘** Always looking for some one,” observes the maitre 
d’hotel, quietly. 

He sees everything, this maitre d’hotel. Again making 
the tour of the cafe is the Comte de Barsac, and again 
he saunters out with an unpleasant expression. 

“He will return,” says the maitre d’hotel. ‘ M. le 
Comte honours us with his presence twenty times a day, 
and it is possible that he will end by finding the man he 
is looking for.” 
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“ And who is he ?”’ I inquire. 
“Any one,” replies the quiet maitre d’hotel, “ who 
will put his purse at the disposal of M. le Comte.” 
“Eve, Gracie, it’s nearly seven o’clock, and we've 
got to ‘op it,” exclaims Maudie, of the “English 
Daisies.” 
Joun F, 


AFFAIRS ON THE FARM. 


T is rather the farmer’s cue to grumble and no one 
| in this country, however little his livelihood depends 
upon it, is apt to be satisfied with the weather. But 
latterly as the old farmer said “If I’d had the sun in 
one hand and a watering pot in the other I could not have 
managed it better’’,so great has been the change in 
our prospects since the end of February. At that time 
the dismal scenes of last harvest had been followed by a 
late autumn and winter of a wetness which can only be 
paralleled by going back to 1879, and the arable farmer, 
unless his land were of the lightest, found himself hope- 
lessly in arrears with his work. The men who grow 
high-class malting barley like to sow in February, 
but there had been such a shortage in the area of 
autumn-sown wheat and such a destruction of the plant 
during the wet weather that men were sowing wheat in 
March while the land was drving a little for barley. The 
result was a sudden demand for spring wheat, a crop 
that had almost dropped out of sight in England, and 
failing English seed a good many men gave a trial to 
foreign spring wheats like Hard Manitoba, from which a 
lower crop but a higher quality may be expected. Even 
the autumn-sown wheat still looks poor; not only are 
there many gaps where the seed has died but the roots 
of the plant, which should have been growing all the 
winter, never push much in a saturated soil where the 
water they have to provide for the plant is super- 
abundant, hence the wheat started the growing season 
with an indifferent foundation of roots from which ex- 
perience tells us it never recovers. What with the 
smaller acreage set to wheat and the reduced yield 
following a wet winter and spring sowing we may expect 
our home-grown wheat crop of 1904 to be one of the 
smallest recorded; unfortunately the farmer can no 
longer expect a compensating fluctuation in the price, for 
that is dictated in Chicago and not here. 

If however wheat is bad, both barley and oats are 
looking extremely well; despite their late start they 
germinated quickly and have grown on without any 
serious check. Of even greater importance is that 
the weather has been suitable for preparing the land for 
root crops; thanks to the last wet season there was a 
superabundance of weeds, but the short spells of drying 
wind and the showers have just been what the farmer 
needs to kiil his weeds and work down the land to a 
proper seed bed for roots. Potatoes went in very well 
on the lighter soils; on the heavier land the tilth was 
still rather rough. With “the potato boom ”’ in the air 
a large acreage has been planted and seed, even of the 
older standard sorts, became scarce and dear. Nor was 
it very sound, for complaints are general: that many 
blanks are to be found in the rows when the seed 
tubers have died. Last year saw the first serious re- 
currence of potato disease for some time, and ‘“‘ Up 
to Date’’, the great main crop variety, upon which 
most of the market growers rely, collapsed all over 
the country, hence every man making potatoes a 
feature of his farming was on the look out for a more 
vigorous variety. This general feeling that something 
new was necessary, together with a little judicious adver- 
tising of one or two varieties supposed to be exception- 
ally heavy croppers and capable of resisting disease, 
started that fever men call a “‘ boom”, prices ran up to 
fantastic heights, little tubers of ‘El Dorado”’ sold for 
f{10, {15, even {20, more than their weight in gold! 
Naturally however this has but little to do with serious 
farming : we may be eating E] Dorados in 1908 but not 
before. Of the other root crops mangels went in nicely 
and with the recent showers are beginning to show 
strongly in the drills, while an excellent tilth is being 
secured for Swedes. 

As for grass, which is easily the mcst important crop 
on the frm, accounts vary somewhat ; in the south of 


England there is an abundant flush and the meadows 
show every prospect of a big hay crop, some of the seeds 
being already fit for the mower. But growth has been 
a little slow and late, the untilled land remained cold 
after the winter rains, warm nights were scarce, and the 
general backwardness of the pastures all over the country 
was seen in the indifferent demand for store stock until 
the last week or two. A little more sun and warmth is 
all that is now wanted for an abundance of grass of all 
sorts. 

After two disastrous springs the fruit growers all over 
the country have this year had everything in their 
favour, neither April nor May has brought one of its 
really killing frosts. Last year not one but many of 
them came throughout April, they came on the wind 
too and the destruction was universal, but in 1go2 the 
mischief was wrought by a typical May frost on a still 
night after rain and much of the higher land escaped. 
The equable conditions prevailing this season were seen 
in an extraordinary show of fruit blossom of all kinds, 
the apples everywhere flowered freely down to the 
lowest branches, and from all parts one hears that the 
fruit has set abundantly. Pears are perhaps most un- 
even, plums also are not quite so free as was expected, 
while the east winds of the last week have brought 
much blight in their train. Nor has the magnificent 
bloom been confined to the fruit trees ; chestnuts, lilacs, 
laburnums have been equally glorious, while as we write 
the air is heavy from the sheets of whitethorn in the 
hedges and the beaked parsley in the meadows along- 
side. After the prolonged wet and the lack of sunshine 
last season this display of bloom is rather unexpected 
and seems to show that blossom and fruit depend on 
the spring weather rather than on the attainment of 
“ripened wood”’ in the year before. Indeed the promise 
is now so great that a glut is what the fruit growers 
have to dread, for the price of soft fruit easily falls 
below the cost of picking, freight and marketing. Hops 
like fruit are more promising than was expected: in 
both Kent and the Worcester-Hereford country the con- 
ditions have just been those which make for a big crop— 
a rather late start followed by a steady, equable, and 
unchecked growth. But the hop growers don’t want a 
big crop by any means: the last two seasons have seen 
poor yields without any compensating rise in prices; 
now that the market is really clear of the rubbish 
which was made to do duty for hops during this last 
winter the grower can expect a fair return for his next 
crop if an excess is not grown. 

As regards live stock the outlook is also more promis- 
ing : stores have been obtainable at more reasonable rates 
than prevailed last season and there is some prospect 
that the summer grazier will be able to secure a profit- 
able margin between his buying in and selling out price. 
The country is without doubt still somewhat short of its 
proper complement of store cattle; the breeders have 
hardly yet increased their output to the point which 
satisfies the extra demand created by the prohibition of 
the landing of live Canadian stock to be fattened here. 
Of course there are young stock of a sort to be got, but 
they are apt to be lackiug in that foundation of good 
blood which makes them profitable to the grazier. 
Although we turn out the finest live stock in the world, 
a very large proportion of our farmers, breeders of store 
stock included, are still content with a poor type of 
animal and make no effort to improve it, so that the 
average beasts which come to the fairs are actually 
inferior to the similar class of stock to be found in 
Canada or Argentina, where breeders are always grading 
up by the use of pedigree bulls. The demand for our 
best stock for importation has latterly shown a welcome 
revival; last year saw foreign countries taking both a 
larger number of pedigree cattle than they have for 
many years and at a higher average price also, though 
the colonial demand was rather lower both in number 
and value than in 1902. Indeed men are complaining 
that we have parted with too much of our best stock 
and that good bulls, especially of Shorthorns, are be- 
coming very scarce this season. Sheep continue to be 
profituble despite the low price at which wool remains. 
Mutton has been selling verv well for some time and with 
plenty of keep of good quality in sight store sheep and 
lambs have also maintained a high value. All the worll 
over sheep have been short forsome years and until the 
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numbers are restored to a more normal level both our 
flock-masters and graziers can expect a fair measure of 
trade. The export of pedigree rams was very good last 
year for certain breeds ; Argentina was buying freely with 
the result that the number of sheep exported to foreign 
countries rose to a higher point than in any year since 
1g00, while the average value reached a maximum. A 
welcome absence of disease is also reported, for 
after the continuous rains of last season all sheep 
farmers who remembered the disastrous years about 
1880 were dreading a recurrence of liver rot. 

On the whole then farming prospects are fair, though 
remembering last year’s disastrous breakdown in the 
weather from June onwards farmers may be pardoned 
for a considerable measure of distrust; one good season 
will not wipe from the memory of the arable farmer the 
dismal summer and autumn of 1903. 

The summer show season is already in full swing and 
so far with remarkable success; the Bath and West 
Society at Swansea secured attendances only exceeded 
at its Bristol shows and the more local shows held so far 
have been well supported. The continued success of 
the Bath and West Society cannot but encourage it in 
the policy it is contemplating of taking the place of the 
Royal Agricultural Society in providing a big peripatetic 
show to travel all over the kingdom instead of in the 
southern and western counties only. So far everything 
that has happened has seemed to justify those who 
objected to the “ Royal” abandoning its travelling show 
for the fixed site in London; all the more recent pro- 
vincial shows have been profitable while the first show 
at Park Royal lost the society very nearly £10,000. The 
latest balance sheets of the “ Royal” disclose a very 
critical position for our premier Agricultural Society ; it 
has practically used up all its invested capital, it has 
drained its friends and well-wishers of subscriptions in 
order to buy the new show ground and there it stands 
committed to an annual show which few believe can pay 
its way for some years tocome. Putting aside the show 


the normal income of the Society does not balance its | 


expenditure, except by drawing upon the reserve fund 
which represents the subscriptions of the life inembers, 


and the progress of both receipts and expenditure has | 


been latterly in the wrong direction. 
year’s results only it is impossible to judge of the show 


accounts, but unless the expenses are reduced in a_ 


wholesale fashion it seems impossible for the society to 
recoup itself, especially as the entries both of imple- 
ments and live stock are this year falling off. It wouid 
be disastrous if the ordinary work of the society were 
curtailed to keep the show afloat ; indeed in the past the 
show has swallowed up too much of the energy of the 
society, which in careless contentment with its one great 
annual function has lost its position as leader and repre- 
sentative of the farming community. Other organisa- 
tions have sprung up to provide the farmer with those 
aids which the ‘“‘ Royal” was first to dispense to its 


members only; the County Councils supply cheap | 


analyses and expert advice about plant diseases, 
insect pests and the like, the field experiments 
the Society conducts are again copied and brought 
home to the farmer by local illustrations, its Journal 
is hardly what it was once and anything good 


From the first | 


THE WHITE BIRD. 


WHITE bird fluttered at the door, 
His pinions swept the pane. 
My love she followed the white bird 
Into the storm and rain. 


Into the storm and rain she went, 
But where the white bird flies, 

Oh, there the winds blow pleasantly, 
And tranquil are the skies ! 


And none who follow the white bird 
Need ever turn or rue ; 

He seeks a land where hurts are healed, 
A land where dreams come true. 


Now hard I toil with brain and pen, 
I toil, I slumber deep, 

And yet I cannot choose but hear 
The wings that onward sweep. 


And one day they shall pause again, 
My lintel when they find, 

I too shall follow the white bird, 
And never look behind. 


MAY KENDALL. 


OPERAS AND OPERA-WRITING. 


T is quite right that composers, like all other artists, 
should look after their worldly interests. They want 

to live by their work, and in no other art is this so hard 
to do as in music—I mean musical composition, not inter- 
pretation nor teaching. People don’t want new music ; 
the newer it is the less they want it: what they want is 
an echo of the old with perhaps a slight touch of the new 
to give it piquancy. Only when the new has been well 
drummed into them and begun to sound a little old to 
the rarer spirits do they get to like it. But for such ad- 
vanced men as Messrs. Wood and Newman London 
would still be contentedly jogging along with the 
and “Judas Maccabeus” and regarding 
oratorios by Sterndale Bennett, Macfarren and Parry as 
the latest things in music ; and those of us who want to 
hear, say, even Brahms or Richard Strauss would be 
compelled to go hungry. There is all the more reason, 
therefore, that when by some lucky hazard a new thing 
does catch the popular ear the composer should make 
the most of his opportunity. He should show himself a 
business man. But there is more than one way of show- 


_ ing oneself a business man. Were I, for instance, to be 


| a writer of such light operas as Sullivan I should extract 


it contains is promptly disseminated by the cheap _ 


agricultural press, its examinations in agriculture are 
becoming superfluous, while the legislative influence 
it once used to exercise has passed over to the Central 


Chamber of Agriculture. The successors, we might almost | 


say the copyists, of the * Royal” have grown up to its 
level ; meantime the society has struck out no new lines 
and seems to have lost touch with the working farmer. 
certainly it has become common even among its mem- 
bers to grumble at its work and to contemplate the 
possibility of its financial disaster with modified regret. 
But any one who has the good of agriculture at heart 
and realises the potentialities of this great and historic 
society cannot but exert himself to restore the belief 
that it represents the whole rank and file of the agri- 
cultural workers in the country and should make a per- 
sonal effort to tide it over the lean years which must 
intervene while the Londoner is being taught the way 
to the Park Royal Show Ground. 


from the managers and the public the last possible penny, 
and that in spite of the protests of so triumphantly a 
wrongheaded specimen of humanity as Mr. James Cald- 
well M.P. Did I wish to make a success with a really 
serious opera my procedure would be entirely different. 
Note for a moment the reasons why. 

The public does not want new music at all, and it 
certainly does not want new opera. It does not want 
even old opera—it wants no opera whatever. Even 
with such estab‘ishcd favouites as “‘Carmen” and 
‘*Faust”’ Mr. Charles Manners will have a severe enough 
tussle to | ersuade the larger, so to speak, all the year 
round public to attend his performances. Now in this 
state of affairs how are you going to get your new opera 


| played sufficiently often to make the public like it? 


| Certainly not by basing your estimate of protable profits 


on the cases of such works as *‘ Carmen”’ and “ Faust’’. 
I myself would not give my achievements to Mr. Manners 
nor sell them outright at a low figure; but while 
guarding my copyright I should patiently wait 
until the profits were large enough to allow me to 
take a fair share without making it too risky 
to put on the work frequently. Neither Mr. Manners 
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nor any other manager can be expected to take heavy | dusty shelves, only looked at as curiosities. If we to-da 
y | y y 
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risks with the certain knowledge that in case of a failure | cannot learn from any other, let us at least learn from 
the composer will pay nothing while in case of a success | Wagner. As I have insisted in former articles, it is not 


he will want a huge proportion of the financial fruits. _ his fireworks and wild beasts that give his dramas their 


Further, if many new things are to be produced there 


| 


will always be a large percentage of failures, and these | 


failures must in part be paid for by the successes -there 


| 


is no other way. Authors and journalists recognise | 


this: in every trade the principle is understood and | 
accepted. Poets who pay for the publication of their | 


mighty works grumble at it just as they complain 


value but the drama and the truth of the music. Working 
with asgreat passionand determinationas the oldinventors 
of plain-song or as Beethoven, he handled problems and 
passions as old as history, and he did not leave them 
until he had shaped them into forms that seem final. It 
is not every composer who has a genius for opera- 


_ writing; but those who want to try their hands at it 


because the publisher taxes every book with a share of | 


his office and general working expenses. There are 
thieves amongst publishers, of course, but I have yet to 
hear of an author who in the case of his book being still- 
born has gone to his publisher with a cheque to make up 
the loss. Publishing is run on business principles which 
may be good or bad but actually exist and these must 
be observed by authors. The same is true of opera, and 
English opera at present is in the exceptional circum- 
stances I have mentioned. Composers who want to get 
an adequate hearing must act as business men. 


There is a deeper sense in which they must act as _ 


business men. Two courses are open to every composer : 
he can either write light stuff to tickle the ears of his 
generation or he can aim at the fundamental stuff which 
because of its beauty and truth humanity will wish to 
keep for ever. There is no half-way method: one or the 
other must be chosen. If it is the first, all is easy 
enough : dainty prettiness, piquant rhythms, plenty of 
familiar turns of melody—these are nearly always suffi- 
cient. But if the second is chosen the task is a formid- 
able one—very few of our composers recognise how 
formidable. We have produced no great musicians 
because none of our men has been sufficiently in earnest. 
Artistic earnestness is what they lack, and the lack of it 
has been their undoing. They seem always to have sat 
down to a desk to write music. 
something to say and if their music is to survive 


That they must have | 


that something must be said with absolute truth— | 


here are facts that have escaped them in the past 
and escape them to-day. I 
dealing with Mr. Shedlock’s ‘“‘ Beethoven” a_ short 
time ago. Beethoven, working to his story, toiled 
away making endless alterations until the music ex- 
pressed logically the thing that was in his mind, and that 
thing, slight or profound, is always a genuine human 
emotion. Hence when we look at his music we say, as 
he said of Handel’s “ There is truth!” If the feeling is 
not genuine, if the fundamental stuff is not there, and if 
there is any slack or faked work in the expression, then 
the composer has surely wasted his time: he had better 
have been digging potatoes. Let us look back a thousand 
years further than Beethoven. The other day I attended 
a funeral in a little church. The old priest’s voice was 
cracked, the harmonium was wheezy, there was no choir 
—the “‘ organist’ singing all the responses and psalms; 
yet one thing struck me immediately: that though 
hundreds of Requiems have been written, here in the old 
plain-chant, you have the final expression of the same 
eternal feelings as begot the words. In the meanest 
conditions it rolls out perfect in beauty, sincerity and 
intensity of emotion. Such music cannot be written 
nowadays: it grew up with the words: thousands of 
minds and temperdments shaped it until truth was 
arrived at; and there is no room for another version. 
The same is true of the words, of course—compare, for 
example, Mignon’s requiem in ‘‘ Wilhelm Meister” to 
see how completely one fails in doing again the thing 
dor once and for ever—but my point is the truth of the 
music and the way truth is got. 

Contrast our composers with their operas! They get 
some one to write a libretto which generally has no real 
connection with life; theysee that it contains theatrical 
—not dramatic—situations ; and they slap in their songs, 
concerted numbers &c.—sometimes fair stuff but only to 
be called appropriate, not truly expressive; and they 
give you a thing which is neither good light opera nor 
ae ag dramatic opera. The appeal is made not to 

aculties and qualities permanent in the race, or it is 


imperfectly made; and consequently in a generation at 
most it means nothing to us and we let it die the death. 
Think of the long list of operas written in England alone 


during the last half-century—where are they all? On 


must get a libretto dealing dramatically with interests 
that are not factitious nor evanescent and they must 
work with ruthless self-criticism to gain truth in their 
music. Without this success is impossible ; and the pro- 
cedure has an advantage which ought to appeal to the 
British mind—if it is not art, it is business. 


Joun F. Runciman. 


A PLAY AND A MIMIC. 


N OT to be bored by a melodrama is a rather strange 
j and pleasant experience, which was mine, a few 
nights ago, at the Duke of York’s Theatre. How came 
it? Partly because the players themselves looked so 
strange and pleasant, in the costume of the ’fifties—the 
ladies with bandeaux and pellerines and mushroom hats, 
the gentlemen with “ chokers”” and ‘ Palmerston curls”. 
But more especially because they, in this gracious by- 
gone guise, were impersonating credible human beings. 
How came credible human beings into a melodrama ? 
Because Miss Margaret Young had pitched her play ina 
milieu where human beings really do behave melo- 
dramatically. She wafts us first into the thick of the 
Magyar surge of ’48, and thence into the Indian mutiny. 
It seems to me quite credible that an Hungarian girl, 
named Szentes Leta, should release an innocent captive 
who had been brought to her father’s castle, and should 


| hand to him the knife with which she had severed his 
pointed this out in | 


cords, and that he therewith should stab, unwittingly, 
her father, who tried to bar his exit. My friend Mr. 
Archer brands this episode as “‘ picturesque, but wholly 
unreal.” Tome, too, no doubt, it would seem unreal, if 
the girl were represented as the daughter of an English 
gentleman, residing at this moment in this or some other 
calm metropolis. Given Hungaria and ’48, it strains my 
credulity no more than the story of a courtesan who 
marries and is furious that the neighbours don’t leave 
cards, or the story of a lady who, discovering that her 
husband does not take her seriously enough, goes out 
and slams the front-door. In the dim future mankind 
may grow so utterly calm and well-regulated that Mr. 
Archer will be looked back on as a raving lunatic for 
having supposed such persons as Paula and Nora to bear 
some resemblance to real persons. Or perhaps that 
posterity will be elastic-minded enough to put itself in 
Mr. Archer’s place, thus shaming the ashes of him who 
could not put himself in Leta’s. If Leta were an English 
girl, with two English cousins, who, after her father’s 
death, travelled with her for nine years, seeking to 
avenge blood with blood, I should shrug my shoulders 
uniformly with Mr. Archer’s. But, as the three travel- 
lers are scions of an intense and barbaric race, I am 
quite unable to pooh-pooh them, and I gladly believe 
in them, and am interested in the things that are to 
happen so soon as they come up with the murderer. Nor 
do merely melodramatic things happen then. On the 
contrary, there is quite enough inward emotion to go 
on with. The situation is a strong one, and itis worked 
out by Miss Young with considerable restraint and skill. 
Toexplainit, I must explain that the murderer, Mr. Poulett, 
has become a man of some importance in India. He is 
so faithfully guarded by his servants that the two cousins 
are unable to poison him. So they contrive that Leta 
shall marry him. She, though she has taken an oath to 
avenge the murder, does not know that her husband is 
the murderer, for the shock of her father’s death has 
deleted all memory of what just preceded it. Poulett, 
again, does not know that it was her father he killed, nor, 
indeed, that he dealt a fatal blow to any one. There you 
have the situation. Very skilfully written is the scene 
in which Poulett graduaily learns the truth from his 


| 
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wife. I was especially struck by one point. In the | his own mind acquires so distinct a tone, and he becomes 


early part of the conversation, Leta has been laughing 


because her English husband has so limited a range of | 


endearments, and can but say “‘Leta. My Dear. My | 
_ his prime, and even though he has a distinct individuality. 


wife’’ over and over again. At the end of the scene, 
as he moves away trying to conceal his agitation, she 
calls to him, asking what is the matter; and he, 
in an access of tenderness, turns to her, and be- 
comes quite eloquent of his love; but she stops him, 
saying that she likes best the way she had laughed at; 
and so he repeats “Leta. My dear. My wife”. There 
you have an example of true dramatic instinct—of that 
art of preparation whereby a scene may be made to 
yield its full measure of effect. Admirable, again, is 
the scene in which Leta, knowing now who her husband 
is, stands torn by inward conflict—on the one hand her 
oath and her half-savage instincts, and on the other 
her love for her husband. He, characteristically of his 
type, does not try to influence her unduly ; he just puts 
the case fairly to her; and she, not listening to the 
masculine British arguments, waits for the stronger 
emotion to come upmost in her, and presently falls into 
his arms. Andthen—bang! Melodrama has re-asserted 
its rights. The male cousin, entering unseen, has aimed 
a bullet at the husband, but has hit the wife. (By the 
way. Mr. Forbes Robertson seemed to have swung Miss 
Gertrude Elliott neatly round in self-protection. A most 


un-English effect.) Leta is carried to a couch; and her. 


husband is just going to be beside himself with grief, 
when a servant rushes in with the news that the 
mutineers are at the gates. So the husband is sunk in 
the Englishman, and Poulett heads the household against 
the common foe, and presently the foe is driven off, and 
—oh joy !—Leta’s wound is not fatal. This description 
sounds rather flippant, but I vow I did truly rejoice 
that Leta was not going to die. For Leta had becomea 
real person to me, and so had her husband; and thus 
her salvation gave me the same thrill as runs through 
simpler—erviably simpler—souls than mine when all 
is well with the heroine of an ordinary melodrama that 
has no connexion with reality. , 

To Leta Miss Gertrude Elliott lent all her charm. 
It was a performance exquisite in prettiness and pathos, 
but it lacked the strain of semi-savagery which is needed 
to give full effect to Leta’s final submission. Needed, 
too, for that full effect, is that Poulett should appear to 
be, as the author drew him, just a plain, decent Briton. 
Mr. Forbes Robertson cannot help appearing to be 
something more than that—a disability which is, in 
other impersonations, the secret of his hold on us. 

Mimicry is a thing that has always interested me. 
As is parody to literature, so (at its best) is mimicry to 
acting—a subsidiary art, but still, authentically, an art. 
The two things have this further point in common: 
each of them is, for the most part, a speciality of youth. 
Read any undergraduate journal, and you will find that 
it is mainly composed of parody, unconscious and con- 
scious. Only a very precocious undergraduate has 
original thoughts or feelings. His soul is still vacant, 

aping for the contents of other souls. It is still mal- 
eable, and may be from moment to moment moulded to 
any shape. Maturity fills it from within and fixes it. 
And thenceforth its owner has no power of parody, and 
no desire of parody. That is the normal course. But 
sometimes a mature man retains this desire and this 
power. Mr. Kipling is an instance of a mature man 
with the desire but without the power. Signally pre- 
cocious in artistic execution, he has always been signally 
backward in intellectual development. As a young man 
he took exactly the same kind of interest in soldiers and 
sailors and steam-engines as most of us take between 
the ages of five and ten. Last year I was amused to 
find that he had just reached the undergraduate stage: 
he was trying his hand at literary parodies. And here 


- came in the pathos of the situation: these parodies, so 


dull and feeble that no undergraduate editor would have 
accepted them on their merits, were blazoned forth, day 
after day, as a special feature of a newspaper that has a 
huge circulation among quite grown-up persons. Now, 
the power of mimicry deserts the average man at the 
same time, and for the same reason, as the power of 
parody. Before he is twenty the average youth 
can catch, more or less recognisably, the tone of 
voice and the tone of mind of his friends. Later, 


so accustomed to the sound of his own voice, that his 
efforts at mimicry (if he make any) are dire failures. 
Occasionally, however, a man retains the knack even in 


In him, and in him only, we behold the complete mimic. 
For mimicry is a form of criticism, and a distinct indi- 
viduality—a point of view—is as needful in the mimic 
as in the critic. Mimicry that is a mechanical reproduc- 
tion of voice and gesture and facial play is a mere waste 
of time, and trial of patience. Yet that is the kind of 
mimicry that is nearly always offered to us. A man 
comes upon the platform, and reproduces verbatim some 
scene of a recent play exactly as it was enacted by this 
or that mimic. If he were a parrot, the effect would be 
amusing; for it is odd to hear a bird uttering human 
inflections. But he happens to be a man; and so we are 
merely bored. His method being an exactly faithful re- 
production of his subject’s, we have no inclination to 
laugh ; and the only pleasure we might be expected to 
gain would be when the subject were one for which we 
had a profound admiration; but even so we should be 
more irritated than pleased. We should be wanting the real 
thing. An exact reproduction of the real thing can never 
be a satisfactory substitute. And if the average mimic is 
not a satisfactory substitute, what, in reason’s name, is 
he ? The proper function of the mimic is, of course, like 
that of the parodist in words, or of the caricaturist in 
line, to exaggerate the salient points of his subject so that 
we can, whilst we laugh at a grotesque superficial effect, 
gain sharper insight into the subject’s soul, or, more 
strictly, behold that soul as it appears to the performer 
himself. 

This function is well understood and performed by 
Mr. J. Arthur Bleackley, whose imitations I heard last 
Monday at the Queen's Gate Hall. True, he is, to a 
certain extent, still influenced by the phonographic con- 
vention. His first imitation was of a well-known scene 
in “A Pair of Spectacles”, enacted by Mr. Hare and 
Mr. Groves. But assoon as that was over, he took the 
proper tack, riotously exaggerating howhis subjects would 
appear if they were called on to do some quite incongruous 
thing, and thus showing up clearly to us their peculi- 
arities in the performance of appropriate and familiar 
things. Even better, as giving yet more scope for his 
critical instinct, was Mr. Bleackley’s imaginary rehearsal 
of an imaginary play in which all the leading mimes were 
to take part. Mr. Bleackley prefaced his entertainment 
with an earnest assurance that there was no malice in it, 
and that he had the most profound admiration for all 
his subjects. Strange that people do not understand 
that for any one to laugh at what he loves is quite as 
natural and inevitable in him as to laugh at what he 
hates, and that the only things which never amuse him 
are the things to which he is indifferent. 

Max BEERBOHM. 


THE CITY. 


HE Bank return on Thursday exhibited the high 
proportion of 50 per cent. and with the foreign 
exchanges in our favour it is reasonable to suppose that 
a reduction in the Bank rate will not be much longer 
delayed. It is stated that an issue of Water Stock for 
£30,000,000 will be made immediately, and if so there 
would be a temporary dislocation of the money market 
with a relative hardening of rates, but we do not think 
the details of the issue referred to are by any means 
completed—a lower Bank rate would of course still 
further improve the prospects of this important loan. 
The tenders for the Local Loans stock of £3,000,000, 
offered at a minimum of 97, aggregated {9,500,000: the 
average price obtained was about {98 6s. 6d. ; tenders at 
£98 4s. receiving 29 per cent. and above in full. The 
remaining issues during the week in the finer securities 
have been a 4 per cent. loan of £390,000 for Port Eliza- 
beth at the price of 98} and a 4 per cent. Greek Railway 
loan for {£870,000 at 84. The first-named was well 
applied for and the lists closed before the advertised 
time and we understand that the Greek loan is also 
being well received both here and on the Continent— 
certainly the high yield of 4} per cent. makes it very 
attractive as the loan is under the control of the Inter- 
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national Commission and is further a direct obligation 
of the Greek Government. The Corporation of Bir- 
mingham invites tenders for its bills at twelve months 
to an extent of {400,000 ; we are also given to understand 
that the Corporation has recently effected a considerable 
loan at 3} per cent. through private channels. 

The feature of the week in the more speculative sec- 
tions of the Stock Exchange has been the activity in 
West Australian mines—which have however tailed off 


again—and the greater interest taken in American rail- | 
But it would be idle to look for any sus- | 


road shares. 


tained movement in Yankees until the speculating public | 


on this side lay in stock and at present the movement is 
almost entirely confined to New York with little disposi- 
tion in London to do more than follow the lead given to 
a very moderate extent. 

The South African mining market has been steadily 


drooping and the Reuter telegram stating that the British | 
Ambassador at Pekin had refused to sanction the draft 


contract for the engagement of coolies from Northern 
China for the Rand, caught the market at a moment 
when it was already extremely nervous as there had 
been evidence that Paris was inclined to sell. The pro- 
vinces sent selling orders very freely but on the whole 
the market held its place very well, the most marked 
decline however being in Chartered shares. The selling of 
these was induced, so it was stated, from the 
rumour that the natives in Rhodesia as well as 
in the northern portion of the Transvaal were extremely 
restive and in an incipient state of revolt. But we 
suspect that the selling was more influenced by the 
unsatisfactory reports which are current as to the finan- 
cial position of the company. It is common knowledge 
that Sir George Goldie has been invited to associate 
himself with the company and should he agree to do so 
it is certain that his energy and administrative ability 
would be of great value but it is stated that he has de- 
clined to accept a seat on the Board until the finances 
are in a better state—in other words he is of opinion 
that nothing can be done without fresh capital in one 
form or another. A great number of private meetings 
have been held of those interested in Rhodesian affairs 
and a proposal was made that a separation should be 
effected between the Company’s commercial and ad- 
ministrative interests for the purpose of raising a loan 
secured on the revenues of the country. But this pro- 
posal met with strenuous opposition from a section who 
claimed to represent the taxpayers of Rhodesia and at 
the present the whole affair is in suspense. There can 
be little doubt that further funds are vital but to raise 
them in the manner suggested without reference to the 
colonists upon whom the burden would actually rest is 
not politic, apart altogether from the difficulty which 
the company would have apparently in thus separating 
its functions and interests. 

As we go to press the prospectus of an issue of 4 per 
cent. debentures to the extent of £250,000 on behalf of 
the Indian Immigration Trust Board of Natal has 
become public. The issue price is par, and the lists close 
on or before Wednesday, the 15th inst. The security is 
a direct charge on the general revenues of Natal, and is 
further secured by agreements between the Board and 
the employers of the coolies, as well as on the effects of 
the coolies. We cannot do more than briefly refer to 
the loan in this week’s issue, but it is decidedly a first- 
class security, and may be applied for confidently by the 
investor. 


INSURANCE. 


MUTUAL OF AUSTRALASIA. 


‘] “HE Royal Insurance Company is in many ways 
c 


ROYAL. 


more prominent as a Fire office than as a Life 

e, but in both departments its magnitude is con- 
siderable, and its progress from year to year a matter 
of interest to many. In 1903 the net premium income 
in the Fire department was {2,848.341, an amount 
greatly in excess of the corresponding item of any other 
company. It is the fashion at the present time for Fire 
offices to grow by amalgamation, and a great part of the 
extension of the Royal is due to this cause. Many other 
companies have been growing great in the same way 


during recent years, but the Royal fully maintains its 
position as the principal Fire insurance company in the 
world. Its experience last year was very favourable, 
since the losses amounted to only 48.7 per cent. of the 
premiums as compared with an average of over 58 per 
cent. for the previous five years. The surplus of the 
Fire account was therefore exceptionally large and con- 
stituted a very substantial addition to the reserve. It is 
to be feared, however, that the experience of 1904 will 
not be so favourable, owing to the large fires that have 
already taken place this year on the American continent, 
where the Royal transacts an extensive business. 

In the Life department the new assurances show a 

substantial increase over previous years. and the Life 
funds have increased by over £300,000, the security for 
the sole benefit of Life policy-holders now amounting to 
more than 8} millions. The expense ratio of the Royal 
is always commendably low, and there is every prospect 
that the usual reversionary bonus at the rate of 30s. per 
cent. per annum of the sum assured will be maintained at 
the next valuation, which is due at the end of the current 
year. 
" The Mutual Life Assurance of Australasia has just 
published its record for the most successful year in the 
history of the association, which was founded in 1869. 
The office is one of the best Colonial companies transact- 
ing business in this country: like most Colonial offices 
its rate of expenditure is high when judged by British 
standards ; but the expenditure is steadily falling, and 
in 1903 the expense ratio was reduced by {1 13s. per 
cent. as compared with 1902, in which year the manage- 
ment was also considerably more economical than on 
previous occasions. The volume of new business was 
not quite so large as in recent years, but was sufficient 
to produce a substantial increase in the total premium 
income. 

As a set-off to its relatively high expense ratio the 
Mutual of Australasia can point to the receipt of an 
unusually good rate of interest upon the funds. Last 
year the return was at the rate of £4 gs. per cent., which 
leaves a large margin for surplus when compared with 
the rate assumed in valuing the liabilities. 

Especially for certain transactions the Mutual of 
Australasia is a very attractive company. Its terms 
for annuities, for instance, are much more favourable 
than those of British offices. In settling annuity rates 
the principal factor to be considered is the rate of 
interest being earned at present and that is likely to be 
obtained in the future. In this respect the Australasian 
offices have an advantage over British companies, and 
of course the security which the Association provides is 
adequate beyond all question of doubt. 

The Endowment Assurance Policies of the Association 
also produce excellent results, although in this country 
the policy-holders are somewhat handicapped by being 
unable to claim rebate of income tax upon their premiums 
in consequence of this not being allowed to the policy- 
holders of Colonial companies. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


SIR FREDERICK MAURICE ON SIR JOHN 
MOORE. 


We printed last week a letter from Mr. Oman demur- 
ring to certain conclusions stated in our review of Sir 
Frederick Maurice’s recently published work on Sir John 
Moore. We may point out that Sir John Moore, having 
accomplished his marvellous task and drawn down upon 
himself some 70,000 troops with Napoleon as General, 
determined frem the very first, for reasons which will 
appeal to all military students, to avoid fighting a battle 
and to restrict the operations during his retreat to rear- 
guard actions. These he fought with invariable success. 
Mr. Oman in his letter of May 30 mentions the following 
places—(1) Villafranca (2) Lugo and (3) Betanzos, where 
he says “there was no want of provisions”. May we 
point out to him that there are two factors in the feeding 
of armies on the march (a) rations and (b) transport, and 
that one without the other is not much good? That 
Moore had certain supplies echelonned at various points 
between Astorga and Corunna is well known; indeed, it 
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was on having these very depéts to fall back upon, 
that all his calculations for the retreat were based. The 
question is—assuming that he had wished to do so—had 
he the means of conveying these stores to favourable 
tactical positions and distributing them to the troops 
holding such points? Now, as regards Villafranca, Mr. 
Oman describes how Moore fought at Cacabelos “ to 
allow time for the stores at Villafranca to be destroyed.” 
Generals do not usually destroy good rations if they 
have the means of carrying them off and we will now 
see what taking them from Villafranca would have en- 
tailed. 

From this town to Lugo (the second place named by 
Mr. Oman) is over 80 miles, across bleak mountains, 
along roads with steep gradients, at the time deep in 
snow, well described by Mr. Oman as ‘“‘a most difficult 
and desolate country”’. It was here that, owing to the 
transport beasts perishing, our sick and wounded and 
even our woinen and children had perforce to be aban- 
doned and many were frozen to death. Mr Oman may 
say that “ there was a good deal of wheeled transport 
still available’, but we may be sure that if the sick and 
wounded had to be abandoned, there was no spare 
transport to convey supplies for the troops so as to 
enable them to fight battles in this terrible region in 
midwinter, despite “* the many splendid positions atforded 
by the Galician defiles ”’. 

Moore fought a successful rearguard action at Constan- 
tino to cover his retreat to Lugo and, having arrived 
there and put the mountains between him and the bulk 
of his pursuers, he halted for three days and offered battle 
to Soult. Mr. Oman himself says, “it would have been 
mad to wait till (Soult’s) reinforcements came up’’, soon 
the night of the 8th Moore resumed his retreat. From 
Lugo to Betanzos is over 60 miles and here again the want 
of transport prevented any delays in order to fight, had 
Moore wished to do so, for the men were pushing on to 


their next depét of supplies. Bentanzos is on the sea coast | 


close to Corunna and need not be alluded to further. 

It is possible that skilfully planned rearguard actions 
may be fought with trifling loss, but any determined 
stand, such as Mr. Oman thinks might have been 
made at Cacabelos, would have infallibly resulted 
in a great increase in the number of wounded and these 
would either have had to be abandoned or have shared 
the fate of those who perished in the retreat across the 
Sierra. Mr. Oman, in support of his views that there was 
no lack of provisions, quotes the opinions of two officers 
who served in the retreat. Others might be quoted to 

ove the exact reverse. Here is one. In Sir John 

erguson’s Memoir the following entry occurs on 7 Jan. 
1809: ‘‘ We had been for some days suffering from want 
of food ; no provisions in camp’’. 

There are various other factors of importance, such as 
the notorious “‘ rawness” of the Army Staff, the indis- 
cipline of some of the troops, which may have in- 
fluenced Moore in his actions, but few military men 
will now question the wisdom of his decision to extricate 
his army with all possible despatch from the perilous 
position in which, to carry out his splendid strategic 
march, he had been compelled to place it. 

Ed. S. R. 


THE EDUCATION PROBLEM. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Briningham House, Briningham. Norfolk, June 2, 1904. 


Sir,—May I congratulate you on your admirable 
article on the New Code insisting on the child and 
teacher being regarded as the two essentials in the edu- 
cation problem. O si sic omnes! too many of the 
notices one has read dealt with some trumpery detail of 
machinery. The tinker tradition dies hard! In your 
yg meg note on the same subject you comment on 

e new commandment that the children are to be 
taught correct pronunciation and somewhat despairingly 
ask how. I believe it is a fact that the teachers in the 
French primary schools, not merely in the North and 
centre but also in Brittany and the Midi, are compelled 
to speak and teach correct French. Moreover, to come 
nearer home, the Scottish Department have already 
tackled the problem and lectures have been given by at 
least one well known phonetician in Edinburgh and 


departure. Cannot pressure be brought to bear on our 
Education Office to send some specialist in phonetics 
round the English training colleges in order to institute 
a similar crusade against the dialect of Cockaigne which 
is slowly submerging the southern half of England ? 
Our own Norfolk dialect is retreating before it, thanks to 
the spread of elementary culture. I sometimes wonder 
whether Catullus’ friend Arrius was not a Board School 
teacher. 
Yours faithfully. 
CLouDESLEY BRERETON. 


THE TEACHING PROFESSION. 
To the Editor of the SarurDay REvirw. 
Eccles, May 30, 1904. 


Sir,—The Board of Education is not the only educa- 
tion authority in England and however enlightened and 
progressive its policy as declared in the new Code may 
be, the local authorities can always re-impose the restric- 
tions which the Government Department has removed. 
In earlier days the Voluntary schools at least might 
benefit by improvements in the Code since their relations 
with Whitehall were direct ; but now that local authori- 
ties cover the whole land it is open to these bodies to 
take the place formerly occupied by Codes and in every 
school ‘come between the teacher and those he is 
teaching.’ 

Teaching is not an attractive career for boys; the best 
of the primary school boys do not take it up, though the 
reverse is true as regards the girls. A boy of fourteen 
wants to get to work. To begin as a pupil teacher is to 
become a ‘king of the kids’ and to incur the jeers of 
one’s former class-mates, now office boys, ‘ nippers,’ or 
apprentices. Parents also do not look with favour upon 
a prolonged period of preparation at low wages; the dis- 
proportion in numbers between the boys and the girls at 
the pupil-teacher centres is also somewhat of a deter- 
rent, as is again the undefined position of the apprentice 
in the school with an allegiance divided between school 
and centre; and finally the monetary prospects are not 
brilliant. The smallness of the salary is not however the 
chief objection to teaching as a life work, but rather the 
fact that the conditions under which a teacher labours 
are not conducive to either satisfaction or self-respect. 
The teacher whose work—an art if there is one—makes 
him sensitive and highly strung, incisive and enthusiastic, 
is told in public that his is a great, a noble calling ; but in 
the school-room he is often treated as though he were 
incapable of doing any work without an elaborate system 
of checks and returns intended to show his superiors that 
he has not been idling or working on wrong lines. The 
mistaken conception of discipline which the evil condi- 
tions of elementary education have fostered, and 
indeed rendered necessary, gives rise to a feeling of ten- 
sion and restraint and an expectation of censure on the 
part of teachers and pupils alike. The philanthropoid or 
enthusiastic amateur too, who knows that a sense of 
proportion would kill his hobby. presses his views home 
on the unlucky schoolmaster who thus finds his teaching 
time frittered away in the futile pursuit of a host of 
‘extras.’ The teacher is still in fact in the unfortunate 
position of one who is regarded as working partly from 
philanthropic motives, partly from the fear of low per- 
centages and always under the supervision of others. 


_ Third-rate original work is more valuable educationally 


than first-rate work imposed upon the teacher from 
without, and if our efforts to give our future teachers a 
good education succeed we must accept the corollary and 
allow them freedom to call their souls their own, as well 
as such recognition social and intellectual as a profes- 
sional man—who does not expect adequate pay for work 
which yields no visible profit to his employers—expects 
as a recompense for his small salary. As the standing of 
teachers rises the quality of those who enter the profes- 
sion will improve, even if salaries do not increase at the 
same rate. 
I remain, yours faithfully, 
Frank J. 


[We commend this letter to all who are, and who 
pretend to be, interested in national education. Ed.S.R.] 


1e Glasgow to training college students—and to the teachers 

e. of English who should be above all interested in the new 
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THE ABOLITION OF WAR. 
To the Editor of the SarurDAy REvIEw. 


Sir,—Though the time when war shall be as ex- 
tinct as the dodo may be as far off as the time when 
the command ‘ do unto others as ve would others should 
do unto you”’ shall be obeyed not only in theory but in 
practice, is it not certain that there is a distinct tendency 
to the abolition of war in that (a) the character of war- 
fare is changing (b) the objects for which warfare is 
waged are becoming more restricted (c) the peoples of 
Europe and America are daily gaining more power to 
determine peace or war, warfare has evolved through 
the séages of personal and tribal strife: now but great 
nations or even empires engage in physical conflict. An 
indiscreet kiss ; a royal personal insult; desire to blot out 
religious heresy; rampant imperial ambition—with all 
due respect to existing rulers—are not now likely causes 
of warfare. The people have power and their evolved 
conscience bows to the fact that warfare can only be 
justified when markets for the sale of cotton or gin are 
in dispute. The modern creations of great states and 
empires, the absorption of small independent com- 
munities have not only lessened the areas affected by 
warfare, but have already established extensive zones 
of absolute peace. Compare the warfare for one hundred 
years before 1815 with the warfare since then. 

Again, if it may be said without offence, all rulers had, 
up to 1815, a more or less lawless instinct of aggression 
against nations not their own; even the people of each 
nation were tainted with belief that others’ strength was 
their weakness. Now rulers have not the same power 
—and the people ? I say, without doubt of any kind, 
that on a question—even of honour—arising between 
England, France or the United States, the probabilities 
are very great that a plebiscite taken of the peoples 
concerned, would show desire for arbitration rather than 
warfare. And the power of the people to determine 
peace or war is growing. 

Again, while the instinct for bloody strife is atrophying 
in the western nations, we find, too, a great economic 
force making for peace. Warfare means preparation for 
warfare and the constant state of preparation for war 
which now marks every country of Europe is becoming 
an intolerable burden. It is economically impossible for 
the western nations to bear much longer not only the 
direct taxation necessary to support the present armies 
and navies but the stereotyped withdrawal from labour 
for personal support, of millions of picked men. The unique 
political movement in Germany is not truly socialistic. 
It may—so far as our present purpose is concerned—be 
termed a protest of the intelligent for peace, against the 
aggressive rule of an antiquated bureaucracy. 

Probably warfare can never be abolished so long as 
millionaires and guttersnipes, grey shirtings and spiritu- 
ous liquors exist—to say nothing of ‘world-politics.’ 
But forces are evolving which must not only lessen the 
evils of active war but tend to its abolition. 

Your obedient servant, 
F. C. ConsTaBLe, 


[We are surprised that our correspondent should sup- 
pose that trifles have ever caused a war. Indiscreet kisses 
and glasses of water may be effective provocatives of 
war in plays and novels; they never were anywhere else. 
He who thinks that the transference of power from the few 
to the many makes for peace really seems to us to live in 
a fool’s paradise, fast barred against history.—Eb. S. R.] 


A SEDECIMAL DIVISION. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW. 


99 Albany Street, N.W. 
May 23, 1904. 
Sir.—Your article last week on ‘“ Weights and 
Measures” contrasted with the decimal system showed 
what a confusion is enclosed within this whitened sepul- 
chre of decimal calculation. It is with the division of 
the unit where the trouble begins. The mistake (to 
myself) is of the “cent.” My continental hotel bill— 
presenting a penny as ten—reveals the absurdity. Why 


not 16 inches to a foot unit, as of 16 ounces to the 
pound? 16, 8, 4,2, 1 is the perfection of division, as 
with the mariner’s compass. Herbert Spencer’s 12 would 
destroy its simplicity. 
Yours, &c. 
F, LENBORD WILSON. 


THE POLITICAL LATINISTS. 


To the Editor of the SaturDAy REvIEw. 
Victoria Hotel, London, 
May 31, 1904. 
Srr,—May I add to the extremely interesting quota- 
tations from Latin Poets by some of our famous states- 
men which appeared in your last issue. Mr. Gladstone, 
touched with the distress which the disestablishment of 
the Irish Church would naturally cause to his friend 


Archbishop Trench expressed his regret in the beautiful 
lines of Vergil 


“nec te tua plurima ‘ Pantheu’ 
Defendit pietas nec Apollinis infula texit.” 


Lord Norreys in the House of Commons years and 
years ago denounced in Horatian words the conduct of a 
member who having long and severely denounced the 
policy of the Government was suddenly silenced by a 
lucrative appointment. He described him as a bribed 
house-dog 


‘Tu cum timenda voce complesti nemus 
Projectum odoraris cibum !”’ 


The Earl of Derby, in his great speech against 
Gladstone’s motion to disestablish the Irish Church, 
denounced what he regarded as the strong domineering 
spirit of the author of the measure and the clamour of 
its supporters, and expressed the hope that the House of 
Lords would be proof against both, in the words of 
Horace : 

“ Tustum et tenacem propositi virum 
Non civium ardor prava iubentium 
Nec vultus instantis tyranni 
Mente quatit solida.” 


Yours obediently, 
W. W. PHELPs, 
Indian Chaplain Retired. 


STAYS IN HIPPOLYTUS. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 
June 6. 


Sir,—Your eminent critic Mr. Max Beerbohm? must 
seek for another symbol. For not one ‘member of the 
chorus of Hippolytus wore a corset. 


Yours truly, 
ONE OF THE CHORUS. 


OXFORD CONVOCATION AND THEOLOGY. 


To the Editor of the SarurpAay REVIEW. 
Codford S. Peter, Wilts., 
I, June 1904. 


S1r,—There were a good many clergy in the Shel- 
donian on May 17th, but there were, as far as I could 
see, quite as many laymen: enough, I think, as on the 
occasion of a similar incident twenty years ago, to non- 
placet the proposal by themselves. “J. M.” evidently 
regards spiritual persons as a plague of locusts, whose 
only argument is number, and who exist but to be 
squashed. He says the pavements of Oxford “were 
choked by a plethora of ‘country parsons’’’. There is 
something uncouth about us, I know, a kind of hob- 
nailed and boorish appearance, by which we can be at once 
distinguished from the polished and enlightened urban 
ecclesiastics. But from the absence of any especial 
outward mark of inferiority in my neighbours in the 
Theatre, and knowing also a number of them by sight 
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I came to the conclusion that there were fewer rural 
than town clergy present, and not as many as one might 
expect of either. 
can speak for two counties unhesitatingly. I came 
up from Arcadia, or Boeotia, with Dr. Primrose and 
Mr. Adams, simple yokels like myself. Our Bishop had 
published an earnest but temperate appeal to members 
of Convocation to go up to vote non-placet. Between 
us we knew probably by face every incumbent in our 
diocese, a diocese which is noted for its almost complete 
rusticity, but in which, despite its consequent illiteracy, 
Richard Hooker and George Herbert were country par- 
sons. As we returned, however, we reckoned that there 
had voted only six clerks (if they may be cailed such) 
from the counties of Dorset and Wilts, of whom but four 
(one besides ourselves) held a cure of souls. The “ tithe- 
pig” is cheap, and the “ mortuary guinea”’ is rare, and 
not all rural curates can afford to keep their names 
on the College books or the expense of railway and 
—— hotel. At the other end of the scale, the 
ishops, I understand, fixed a meeting for May 17th, 
thinking perhaps that their coming up would irritate. 
At any rate our Fathers in God were not there. Why, 
Sir, if the Church were to put out her strength in a great 
struggle, ‘J. M.” would indeed be confronted with a 
Black Peril. For one friend that one saw present, one 
could think of ten who might have been. As regards 
whipping, I believe every voter received a card from the 
Placet committee. On the other side the canvassing 
was sporadic and very imperfect. The “well-known 
Anglican clergyman” who ‘‘tracked’’ graduates to their 
homes, and obligingly ‘“‘ organised their trip to Oxford” 
did not alas! come our way. Non omnia possumus 
omnes. 

I very much regret that Dr. Bigg and Mr. Allen were 
treated rudely. But the people—some in statu pupillari 
—who shouted “‘ traitor” at the latter directly he stood 
up cannot have been the obscurantist non-residents, who 
had no idea who he was. The Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History seemed to irritate people by his manner. Would 
Progressives have kept silence if Dr. Ince and Mr. 
Walker had been provocative? As it was, the latter 
was much hindered by shouts of *‘ Divide”’, which are 
more disconcerting to a speaker than taunts. I thought 
Mr. Allen, the youthful fons et origo of all this trouble, 
faced the music very courageously. But as for calmness 
The peddling 
disguise in which, more Anglico, the proposal originally 
came wrapped up had been cast away. Every one felt 
that the gravest issues were at stake. The majority 
believed that they had come to keep Theology a Chris- 
tian science. All the more reason, doubtless, for the 
Christian graces. On the other hand it was openly said 
that the retention of the present statute would mean the 
“triumph of priestcraft and absolutism.” The proposal 
from the Conservative side to keep the School on its 
present basis, and give facilities for the theological 
studies of Dissenting and Unitarian undergraduates, 
did not find favour. Nothing would serve but “Free 
Theology.” 

Sir, the speaking on these state occasions ought to be, 
as the University prescribes, in Latin. It would then be 
confined to the classical tutors and Heads of Houses, and 
there would be no cries of “ proditor’’, ‘‘jam satis”’, 
“‘considas domine”’ or “‘ dividamus ”’ to perturb the wor- 
shipful orators. We clownish people from the country 
are apt to be excited by the vernacular. I fear our 
manners have not the repose which marks our betiers. 
We have the passions of our kind, and lack the philo- 
sophic ataraxia of dignitaries and dons. Sir Christopher, 
too, forgot to furnish the good Archbishop’s building 
with ventilators, and moreover residents and non- 
residents cannot meet in their hundreds without tread- 
ing on one another’s toes. Parliamentary institutions, to 
be sure, do not lend themselves to dignity or to reverend 
harmony. Let Alma Mater, then, until we are disfran- 
chised as “insufficient,” devise some means of ascertain- 
ing our love for her and for Holy Church, sincere if 
unintelligent, without the need of our leaving our lowly, 
secluded and unlettered homes. 


Your very obedient Servant, 
Dovucias MACLEANE, 


REVIEWS. 
ECONOMICS FOR THE TIMES. 
“Economic Inquiries and Studies.” By Robert Giffen. 
2 vols. London: Bell. 1904. 2ts. net. 


“‘American Tariff Controversies in the Nineteenth 
Century.” By Edward Stanwood. 2 vols. London: 
Constable. 1904. 18s. net. 

“Methods of Industrial Peace.” By Nicholas Paine 
Gilman. London: Macmillan. 1904. 7s. 6d. net. 
conomic Principles.” By A. W. Flux. London: 
Methuen. 1904. 7s. 6d. net. 


HREE of these four books are of American origin. 
But they are introduced to the English public by 
English publishers who have had in view the curiosity 
and interest aroused here in economic and _ industrial 
subjects by our controversies on the question of fair 
trade and protection, and the position of trade unions as 
refashioned by the decisions of the Courts. They are 
new Studies of the subjects on which they treat: and 
are thus distinguished from the two volumes by Sir 
Robert Giffen whose contents are reprints, for the most 
part, of contributions to various periodicals at dates 
which take us back to the earliest stages of the fair trade 
agitation. There is at any rate no novelty about them ; 
and if it had not been for Mr. Chamberlain, who 
has done so much to stir up whole valleys of 
dry bones, it is more than probable that these Inquiries 
and Studies of Sir Robert Giffen would have been 
allowed to fall into limbo without passing through this 
intermediate stage of reincarnation. That they have 
not much of the bloom of freshness on them may be in- 
ferred from the dates even of those essays which are 
referred to by Sir Robert as having some bearing on the 
fiscal controversy. The Essay on “ Foreign Competi- 
tion’”’ is twenty-seven years old; that on ‘the Recent 
State of Material Progress in England’’ was written in 
1887. The two papers on “ Protectionist Victories and 
Free Trade Successes” and “‘ Are we living on Capital ?”” 
are a little more recent, as the first was written in 1897 
and the second in rgot. 

It is unnecessary to remark that there has been no 
change in Sir Robert’s point of view in all these years. 
He is still looking at everything as he did when he was 
writing for the ‘‘ Economist”; and he would remain in- 
curably optimistic if London became as Tyre and Sidon 
and English ports as desolate as Tarshish. Sir Robert, 
though optimistic is not very lively in his style ; but he 
becomes skittishly paradoxical in the essay on “ Protec- 
tionist Victories and Free Trade Successes’’. It is an 
intelligible position that free trade as an economic 
theory is sounder than protection; and we should not be 
inordinately surprised if reading Sir Robert’s essays 
made some converts; but we cannot imagine any one being 
convinced that the belief in the growth of protectionism 
all over the world is only a delusion, and that Free 
Trade is gaining continual and substantial successes. Yet 
this is Sir Robert’s thesis. What does it mean? The 
answer is very simple but amusingly sophistical. ‘‘ The 
greater part of the world is now formed into large states 
and within the ring fence of each there is complete free 
trade. Protectionist in their policy in their external 
relations, they are as certainly free trading internally, 
each within its own borders. We must not be surprised 
therefore if some of the mischiefs of ‘ Protection’ which 
theory and experience make us expect do not make 
themselves much felt in the real modern world. Even 
the most protectionist country is far from having un- 
adulterated Protection’. Sir Robert is determined 
evidently that Cobden’s dream of universal free trade 
shall be made to come true by hook or crook: that is 
the way he interprets it. He is to be admired for his 
ingenuity. However the free trade essays are a small 
fraction only of the thirty-one essays in these two 
volumes ; and many of them are valuable both for their 
matter and for their application of statistics to many 
important political and social subjects. For example 
that on the cost of the Franco-German war is interesting 
as an examination of the modes in which a war affects a 
nation’s wealth and industry ; and it shows in a striking 
manner how easy it is to exaggerate the burden of arma- 
ments and armies on a nation’s resources. 
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This general statement of the merits of Sir Robert’s 
more general financial and statistical papers will suffice : 


but we must refer again to the essay on free trade | 


victories for a passage which will enable us to pass to 
the book on the American Tariff Controversies. After 
denying that America has got its manufactures by means 
of protection in the past he says ‘But whatever the 

ast history may have been, the present position is clear. 

he United States nolens volens must very soon become 
a country of international free trade”. The author 
of the American Tariff Controversies also raises these 
two questions and he admits there may be a diffi- 
culty about the answers. He himself believes that 
“ Tariffs have had a powerful agency in promoting the 
health and the strength of the Republic”. But he shows 
that the tariff question has never been a purely economic 
one in America. It has been as much political ; and we 
are reminded of this aspect of it in considering that in 


| 
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workmen, and the methods which ought to be followed for 
putting an end to the strikes and lockouts by which in- 
dustrial disputes are now determined. He urges the 


incorporation of employers and workmen’s unions so 


that both parties may be recognised as full legal person- 


| alities with corresponding rights and liabilities. He sees 


England also its most important character is that of a | 


litical movement; a policy for uniting the empire. 
he tariff in America has been a means of accomplishing 
political ideals and has been more than a battlefield of 
free trade and protection. More lately the economic 
theory is tending to influence the arguments for and 


against protection; and the author asks “Is the country | 
ultimately, is it speedily, to find itself where England | 


was when the logic of events made every Englishman a 
free trader ?’’ He at any rate is not so positive as Sir 
Robert Giffen. ‘It would be rash” he says “for a 
statesman to urge the abandonment of a policy in the 
— of which the country has forged its way to the 

ead of manufacturing nations, at the same time that 
its wealth, the rewards it gives to labour, and the com- 
forts enjoyed by all classes of the people make it the 
envy of every other nation. For the present we must 
act as though the reasons for maintaining the protective 
system were to continue operative indefinitely”. And 
he points out that whether one party or the other, that 
is the Jow or the high tariff party, was theoretically 
right, the fact remains that under the operation of the 
most closely protective tariff everenacted by Congress, the 
United States has held that home market which is 
universally recognised as the best in the world, and has 
spread consternation among all its commercial and 
industrial rivals by an ‘“‘ American invasion”’ which is 
yet a feint and reconnaissance only but which is destined 
to become a great reality. In other places the author 
shows that Americzen experience has disproved most 
of the theoretical assumptions of political economy as 
to the effects of protection on a nation’s trade. 

It will be convenient to mention here the text-book 
on Economic Principles by Mr. Flux who is now Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy in McGill University, Mont- 
real, and was formerly a Professor at Owens College. He 
makes the suggestion that while the internal develop- 


ment of the United States niay afford some illustrations | 


of the aid rendered to struggling industries by Protec- 
tion, it also affords illustrations of the ability of indus- 
tries to struggle through initia] difficulties in the face of 
entire freedom of internal trade. If the infant indus- 
tries of the country needed, or need, protection against 
the established industries of Europe, how is it, he asks, 
that infant industries in some States survive without 

rotection against the established industries of other 

tates? This is the same fallacy as that raised by Sir 
Robert Giffen where he takes freedom of internal 
trade as being a case of free trade against protection. 


Mr. Flux does not examine the point, though this was | 


in the New Zealand method of legal regulation of labour 
disputes a prospect of settling labour difficulties justified 
by its success so far, though it may yet be subjected to 
further strain which will put it to a complete test. 
Though the author urges upon trade unions the duty 
of obtaining incorporation and thus admitting their 
responsibility aslegal persons witha definitestatus, capable 
like other persons of making contracts upon which they 
can sue and be sued,and responsible for their illegalities, 
this does not prevent him seeing that the Taff Vale 
Railway case has forced upon unionists a responsibility 
which, although it may be right in itself, they are 
justified in asserting was not intended to be imposed 
upon them by any existing statute. He quotes an 
article from the ‘‘ American Law Review” in which the 
writer says: “‘Is it not judge-made law? The Master of 
the Rolls pointed out in his decision that the power to 
create a new legal entity liable to be sued as such is 
vested in the legislature. Is not this decision an en- 
croachment upon the legislative department of the 


_ Government? Would not the same arguments as those 
employed by Mr. Justice Farwell and the House of 


Lords apply with equal force to unincorporated social 
clubs, benefit societies, religious organisations and other 
associate bodies ? The opinions of Mr. Justice Farwell 
and of the Lords Justices manifest impatience, if not 
prejudice, arising out of the economics of the condition 
produced by the strike, and the methods employed by 
the strike leaders to enforce their demands. The 
language used by Mr. Justice Wills in his instructions to 
the jury is severe and uncalled for.” The author adds 
that this famous decision, if taken as a simple construc- 
tion of the existing statutes, is bad law, since plainly 
nothing was farther from the mind of Parliament in 
1871 than to grant such powers of suing and being sued. 
This agrees with the views we have always expressed as 
to this case and the attitude of the Judges. We equally 
agree that unionists will be wiser to accept the situation 
than to attempt to set aside the decision by legislation. 
Their efforts would more profitably be directed to secure 
the much-needed clearing up of the laws otherwise 
affecting the unions; and to the terms upon which they 
might acquire a larger legal personality adapted to the 
needs of labour unions as corporations sui generis in the 
manner of the New Zealand Act of 1900. 


CHATTER OF THE COULISSES. 


‘Men and Manners of the Third Republic.” By Albert 
D. Vandam. London: Chapman and Hall. .904. 
12s. net. 


HE beginnings of the Third Republic have long 
since passed into the domain of history and, if 

they are to be discussed at all, should be treated from 
the historian’s standpoint. Unfortunately in this volume 
we have nothing but jottings from a journalist’s note- 


book It is unnecessary to point out to our readers that 
_ we have no liking for the men or the methods of the par- 


surely worth doing if it were worth raising. Industries | I : 
| preserves some of the worst features of despotic govern- 


in one part of a country are often ruined, we know, by the 
competition of other parts ; and these instances are com- 
parable to what may happen to England say, when the 
“American invasion” has developed into something 


more than a mere “‘reconnaissance’’. But there is no | 


relevancy in the argument that because we do not now 
endeavour to protect one locality against another we are 
therefore inconsistent in seeking to protect the nation as 
a whole against international competition. As a de- 
scription of Mr. Flux’s book it is sufficient to say that 
it is a good elementary text-book ; but it does not appear 
to owe any special element of value to the fact of his 
residence in Canada. 

Mr. Gilman’s ** Methods of Industrial Peace” is an 
admirable account of the relations of employers and 


liamentary régime as it exists in France at present. It 
does not induce the best men to serve the State and it 


ment. Its strongest condemnation may be found in the 
condition of affairs existing in France to-day. This, how- 
ever, does not absolve a writer from the obligation of 
considering the men and events of thirty-five years ago 
with an attempt at all events at impartiality. If we 


cannot have that, we expect him to supply us in com- 


pensation with some piquant anecdotes or remarkable 
revelations. This is not an unreasonable demand when 
we remember the earlief exploits of Mr. Albert Vandam 
in this line, but in his posthumous work we have found 
little that is either new or edifying. It is more than 
possible that many of the charges he makes against the 
founders of the Third Republic are true, it is certain 
that they were surrounded by a mob of needy adven- 
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turers who filled their pockets at the expense of the State 
as has been the case with many among their successors, 
but every charge of the kind brought against them could 
be paralleled among the supporters of the Third Napo- 
leon. In fact all such deplorable incidents are natural 
in a country where politics have become a trade and 
where there is no governing class bound by its traditions 
to integrity and purity in public life. In the absence of 
such traditions the Republic has fared no worse than 
the Empire. 

Mr. Vandam seems to have been bound by his family 
associations in a kind of fealty to Napoleon III. but he 
allows partisanship to sway his judgment whenever he 
deals with that monarch to an extent that is wholly 
unjustifiable. For instance he assures us that he was 
vanquished in diplomacy by Bismarck “‘ because he was 
hand-bound by his parliament while the other was able 
to override the decisions of the Prussian legislature”’. 
This, we are told, gives “‘ merely the outline of a sketch 
which the reader is invited to fill in for himself”. The 
sketch which the conscientious reader wil] fill in will 
correspond in no respect with the outline supplied by the 
author. During the time when Bismarck was defying 
the Prussian parliament, up to 1866, there was no 
French legislature in any serious sense of the word to 
hamper the Emperor, neither had the Chamber anything 
to do with the ridiculous and disastrous blunders asso- 
ciated with the imperial designs on Belgium and Luxem- 
burg or the grotesque “policy of compensations ”’. 
Whatever excuse may be offered for the blunders of the 
Second Empire, the restraints of parliament cannot 
justly be advanced as one of them. We have learned 
from M. Ollivier’s last volume that the vital error of 
making an enemy of Austria was entirely Napoleon’s, 
against the advice of Drouyn de Lhuys. He was 
actually delighted at the Prussian victory at Kéniggratz. 

After all, if the Republic was merely brought about by 
a few fanatics or despicable wire-pullers in Paris, what 
must be thought of a régime which allowed itself to be 
upset by such a crew or of the country that tolerated 
them? The author does not allude to the fact that every 
one of the representatives of Paris in the Chamber had 
been against the war, that Thiers said, ‘“* You are making 
war without necessity, without preparation, and without 
alliances’’; for which wise counsel he was hooted in the 
Chamber and His house mobbed. Gambetta also pro- 
tested against the madness of the imperial government: 
his speech was in every way remarkable because he 
spoke not as a cosmopolitan theorist but as a patriot. 
“The wisdom that was banished from every other 
mouth alighted, as if by chance, on the lips of a new 
comer, formerly the obscure tribune of a faction”’. 
This is the view of M. de la Gorce, no partisan of 
radicalism but an honest and impartial historian. 
Gambetta was far from being a hero but no student of 
history can accept for a moment the exaggerated abuse 
that Mr. Vandam heaps upon him. The fact was that 
Gambetta alone among the makers of the Third Re- 
| ary possessed genius and that was the reason why he 
had the whip-hand of every one at Tours, a fact which 
so much annoyed Mr. Vandam. To the latter Gambetta 
remains throughout the blustering, ill-kempt spouter 
of the Café Procope, but no one who takes the trouble 
to weigh Gambetta’s career from 1870 up to his death 
can fail to be convinced that he had all the gifts and 
insight necessary to make a great parliamentary states- 
man. We believe that if he had lived to control the 
destinies of France in the maturity of his intellect, ge | 
of the worst blunders, of French foreign policy at all 
events, would have been avuided. His remarkable 
oratorical campaigns throughout France did more than 
anything else to establish the Republic, but in most of 
these speeches the conspicuous features are not so much 
violence and invective as the development o! what we 
should consider as sound constitutional theory on a basis 
of parliamentary responsibility. The fact that Gambetta 
himself, along with the majority of remarkable names 
under the Republic, was eliminated by the régime he 
did so much to found may be very strong evidence in 
support of the theory that parliamentary gavernment 
does not suit France or that the Republic has failed to 
make use to the full of the best talent in the country ; 
but it does not justify the wholesale aspersion of those 
names with ridicule and slander. 


Thiers is no better treated than Gambetta by this 
writer but nothing is advanced to show us that any one 
could have done his work any better or indeed that any 
other man of the day was statesman enough to arrange 
the financial expedients which so rapidly freed France 
from the invader. We do not believe that any other 
man than Thiers could have treated with Germany and 
Bismarck on the same basis of equality. This judgment 
we found on the recorded utterances of the Emperor 
William, Bismarck and von Manteuffel, the general in 
command of the Prussian army of occupation. To what 
profit then is it to rake up the ancient tales of Thiers’ 
egoism, vanity and petty meanness? Thiers presided 
over the birth and development of the Third Republic 
because he was the only available man. The Empire 
had abdicated without a struggle, the royalists were im- 
possible owing to the conscientious but immeasurable in- 
tolerance of the Comte de Chambord. We have no 
doubt that with a reasonable pretender France might 
have received a monarchy at the hands of the Assembly 
which made peace, but the conduct of the Royalists, 
combining as it did factiousness with incapacity, in the 
end drove Thiers and Gambetta into an alliance which 
neither contemplated at first. 

The truth is that the founders of the Third Republic 
were vastly superior to their successors. It may be that 
France, as Mr. Vandam says, “‘ never wanted a Republic”’ 
and the whole system of agitation against religion and 
government that undermined the Empire was doubtless 
ignoble and fomented by some of the men who profited 
by it after Sedan. Still the admission of these facts does 
not justify the flinging of indiscriminate charges at 
historical characters without any compensating effort to 
display fairly the situation of political affairs as it pre- 
sented itself at the time. 


MR. BRASSEY’S IMPERIALISM. 


“ Problems of Empire.” By the Hon. T. A. Brassey. 
With an Introduction by Dr.G. R. Parkin. London. 
Humphreys. 1904. 6s. net. 


R. BRASSEY has seen the empire for himself; he 
has reflected onits multifarious problems, and he 
arrives at conclusions which are eminently patriotic, sane 
and businesslike. Radical though he be, he is so convinced 
of the urgency of imperial unity that even the bogey of 
protection has no terrors for him. He is the antipodes 
of Mr. Winston Churchill ; and sees progress in measures 
which the Tory quick-change artist regardsas reactionary. 
If possible, Mr. Brassey is more Chamberlainite than 
Mr. Chamberlain himself, and ardent advocate though he 
be of a preferential arrangement, he would not hesitate 
to put the same duty on colonial imports as on 
foreign unless the colonies gave this country special 
advantages in their ports. Dr. Parkin in his introduc- 
tion sees, as Mr. Brassey sees, that in striving to make 
“the British Empire an effective national unit among 
the vast aggregation of force growing up around it” we 
are verging on a time “when theoretical discussions, 
which have long occupied the minds of earnest men, 
must either be carried torward to practical conclusions, 
or must be regarded as unpractical and useless’. There 
is hardly a phase of the imperial problems now ripening 
for solution which Mr. Brassey does not examine, if 
perhaps a little casually. When we say casually we do 
not intend to reply that his reflections are casual. On 
the contrary, there is evidence throughout the volume 
that Mr. Brassey has evolved a definite scheme of 
imperial unity and th.t his remarks are based on prin- 
ciples which are intended to serve more than the 
purpose of the moment. The defect of the book is 
that its chapters are comprised of addresses and articles 
more or less local and topical, and that is not an ideal 
form for the presentment of any treatise or system. 
Leading general principles are not advanced when the 
attention is distracted by an event of the moment or 
consideration for the special affairs of Little Pedlington. 
Politicians who think imperial problems out for them- 
selves are sufficiently rare. Mr. Brassey is one of them, 
and he would have made his book more acceptable if 
he had subjected his chapters to a severe process of 
revision. 
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On the fiscal question, Mr. Brassey is “‘a whole hogger’’. 
Not only is he convinced that the Cobdenite has had 
his day, but he has even the temerity to doubt whether 
the free trade theory, that cheapness of production is 
dependent on free trade, is true. The growth of the 
export trade of Germany and the United States cer- 
tainly lends no colour to the contention. He is as 
anxious to assist declining or stagnant industries at home 
as to promote closer relations between the various parts 
of the Empire. The condition of agriculture, in which he 
sees the greatest danger to our permanence as a race, 
causes him especial concern, and for the sake of the 
British farmer not less than of the Canadian he is pre- 
pared to impose a two shilling tax on foreign wheat. That 
he believes would give an advantage to the home agri- 
culturalist and prove an effective preference to the 
Colonial. Preference for colonial produce would give the 
home country a claim to larger support from the 
colonies in the matter of Imperial defence, and he re- 
jects the idea that the problem of finance as between 
Great Britain and her self-governing dependencies would 
prove to be beyond the capacity of British statesman- 
ship to solve. Finance opens up the question of taxa- 
tion, and taxation representation. Here in our view 
Mr. Brassey takes a line which is impracticable. ‘ The 
establishment of Federal Government in the United 
Kingdom”’, he says, “is an essential preliminary to 
Imperial Federation”. He aims ultimately at an 
Imperial Parliament in which every part of the King’s 
dominions would be represented, and draws up an “ideal 
constitutional structure”. For his purpose it would 
be necessary to turn the United Kingdom into a species 
of Commonwealth, under which England, Scotland, 
Ireland and Wales would have separate legislatures. 
By this expedient he considers we should solve the 
Home Rule problem. To dissociate domestic and 
Imperial business he proposes the adoption of a system 
of devolution which would give Ireland control of 
her own affairs, and he contends that not the least of 
the advantages to be secured by the establishment of 
federal Government in the United Kingdom would be 
a solution of the constitutional difficulties in the way of 
granting Ireland self-government. But he is not quite 
thorough even on his own lines. If Wales is to have a 
separate legislature, why not Ulster? It is only fair to 
Mr. Brassey to say that he seeks to find some means of 
creating a federal régime which shall not degrade “our 
ancient and historic Parliament”’ to a subordinate posi- 
tion. He belongs to the school which believes that 
closer imperial unity may be made the means of adding 
at once to the dignity and the usefulness of the legis- 
lature at Westminster. But for ourselves we could not 
admit any arrangement to be satisfactory which would 
make Home Rule the price of Imperial Federation. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND PROFESSIONALS. 


“Public Schools and Public Opinion.” By T. Pellatt. 
London: Longmans. 1904. 2s. 6d. 


T is refreshing in days when ignorant criticism of 
public schools is fostered by the ancillary ignorance 

of men of such knowledge as Sir Oliver Lodge to find a 
whole hearted defence of the English system. Mr. 
Pellatt is not always logical nor accurate in fact. On 
the newer methods of training teachers, he is curiously 
ignorant though we agree thoroughly with him that the 
training is useless. He is sometimes extreme. To cavil 
at the English of Sir Oliver Lodge, who writes with 
admirable clearness and force, is presumptuous; and 
what would Mr. Pellatt’s young grammarians say of the 
boy who picks up his education “ like a fowl picks up his 
food”. Mr. Pellatt, not Sir Oliver Lodge, wrote that. 


But the mistakes are of small importance and for the | 
gist of what Mr. Pellatt has to say we have every admira- | 
We have read no such convincing answer, either 
in Mr. Bowen or Mr. Benson, to the stock arguments 
The extent of the notion that 
boys go to public schools not at all for intellectual edu- 
cation is due more to parents of the Squire Brown type 
The dangers of herding 


tion. 


againt the public schools. 


than to any school sentiment. 


boys together, without the compensations of home life, 
are great, but how else do you reach that more than 


compensating virtue which only comes from unfettered 
competition among equals. The folly of talking of the 
“‘uselessness’”’ of classical education is too often supposed 
to be justified by a German example. Mr. Pellatt has 
some admirable quotations from German professors to 
the contrary. Dr. Hofmann, in an inaugural address to 
the University of Berlin, put the scientific German view 
unanswerably. “‘ According to the unanimous opinion,” 
he said, “‘ of experienced teachers in the department of 
mathematics and natural sciences, graduates of the 
Realschulen (in which science and mathematics occupy 
first place) are almost without exception overtaken in 
the later semesters by pupils from the gymnasium, how- 
ever much these may excel them in the first semester.” 

Private and public schools even at their best are not 
model institutions; but M. Desmoulins, whom we are 
astonished that Mr. Pellatt did not quote among his 
many foreign authorities, has shown conclusively that 
they do supply a certain “ aptitude a |’effort’”” which 
more scientific systems may miss. At the same time 
whatever definition of education we adopt, reform in 
private and public schools is becoming essential on 
many points; especially perhaps if we accept the 
French thesis that the education of the will, so long 


| neglected “est actuellement la question qui s’impose le 


plus imperieusement aux pedagogues et aux educateurs”’. 


| As he quoted this we wonder it did not strike Mr. Pellatt 


as a curious illustration of history that a scientific 
Frenchman and a straightforward, sensible, athletic, old- 
fashioned English pedagogue should at last arrive ata 
truth on which the Jesuits have based their educational 
system for generations. To attain this consummation 
a “useful” curriculum and a “trained” teacher will be 
of no service. You need the herd of boys growing into 
responsibility, a body of schoolmasters allowed to exer- 
cise the force of their own characters, a continued com- 
petition in field and class room. The material exists in 
our public schools; but we thoroughly agree with Mr. 
Pellatt that under the present line of development the 
benefit of games is being obscured by the “ chauffage”’ of 
the first eleven. The value of games consists in the 
number who play them not in the quality of the upper 
ten or eleven. Just so the educational worth of aschool is 
measured by the average throughout ; and this average 
in some private schools devoted to cramming is in inverse 
ratio to the number of scholarships gained. The 
greater number of the evils belonging to secondary 
education would be banished if in the private schools 
cramming for scholarships and in public schools cram- 
ming for the first eleven were a form of energy exercised 
with equal pressure over the whole school. We once 
saw at Dulwich eight fifteens of present play eight 
fifteens of old boys on the same day. Is not that near 
Mr. Pellatt’s ideal, on the way to his original proposal 
that groups of schools should possess a great common 
playing field where a whole school may play a whole 
school. There is much in Mr. Pellatt’s discursive and 
impulsive book on which we cannot touch. The criti- 
cism of the Froebel system is admirable, and the whole 
chapter on Public School Reform ought to be read to 
every schoolmaster. Even if it aroused more hostility 
than agreement it would be valuable for the fresh 
stimulus of a reformer who has his eye on a very distinct 
ideal in the education on which most of all national 
fitness depends. 


NOVELS. 
“Dorothea.”” By Maarten Maartens. 
Constable. 1904. 


It is curious in an age when the lengthening list 
of our possibilities is diminishing the time which may 
be spent on each, that fiction exhibits an ever increasing 
prolixity. The reason seems to be that fiction is required 
rather to occupy time than the intellect, and that the 
declining average of intelligence which corresponds with 
the expanding area of readers finds a frequent shift of 
its interest in the unseen a painful strain on its mental 
powers, and prefers to browse undisturbed for weeks in 


Westminster: 


scenes to which with an effort it has become familiar. It 
demands in fact the largest possible amount of matter to 
compensate it for the mental strain of the first chapter, 
| and its ideal of the unendurable is the story which 
has nosecond. This demand Mr. Maarten’s novel will sub- 
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stantially satisfy, indeed it seems almost designed to 
meet it. It is of immense extent, so long that one has 
perforce to admire the enduring patience of the man 
who wrote it, and to wonder how a writer of quite 
obvious talent could conceive such length of elaboration 
profitably employed. The profusion of detail means, as 
it does invariably save in the hands of genius, a confu- 
sion in small things of the typical and the trivial, and 
the use of a fine meshed narrative in order to take all 
the fish of fact from an inability to appreciate the signi- 
ficant and the rare. And, in consequence of this crowd- 
ing, a complete absence of all proportion, and the sup- 
pression of the telling trifle under the stifling amplitude 
of the told. But to those for whom such things have no 
concern, for whom all art is amorphous, and style, that 
crystallisation of thought, almost presents the difficulties 
of a foreign tongue, to those who are only really at 
home with the facile presentment of their own feelings, 
the book should appeal. Its subject, when discovered, 
is of real interest, though wrought with the barbaric 
simplicity of the worker unconscious of his obligations 
to those who have already handled it, and missing 
thereby, since it is not wrought by a genius, the delicate 
differentiations of modernity, which is all that remains 
to be achieved therein by the man of talent. One of the 
characters. Colonel Sanding, is finely observed, and, 
though suffering from the pervading prolixity, not inade- 
quately presented. It is indeed Colonel Sanding alone 
who proclaims the author capable of better work, if he 
could but curb or would decline to spur his fertility. 
The description of the tale as “‘A story of the pure in 
heart,” launched as it seems at the hypercritical objector, 
pictures to one’s sympathetic contemplation the public 
for whom, and the conditions under which Mr. Maartens 
writes. To have thus to disarm prurient prejudice for a 
story with which only the foolish could find fault 
is indeed to confess and capitulate to limitations which 
— from its historian all the finer appreciations of 
e. 


“Olive Latham”. ByE.L.Voynich. London: Heine- 
mann. 1904. 6s. 

Many, perhaps most novelists, and especially the 
wouldbe realists think they show imagination when they 
can conjure up what never was nor is ever likely to be. 
A perverted inventiveness takes the place of the real 
imagination, the reproduction of life, the development of 
life-histories according to the laws of character or the 
nature of societies. The pseudo-imagination has often 
been exercised on Russian society and the atmosphere— 
for instance in Mr. Merriman’s ‘“‘ Sowers”’, his most suc- 
cessful book—compounded of constituents which no 
Russian ever saw in chemical combination. Mrs. Voy- 
nichhas of courseindealing with Nihilisma goodstart from 
any other English, perhaps European novelist. She 
knows. Her knowledge of the inner history of the lives of 
Polish patriots is not fetched from far, is not selected 
intellectually as a promising theme, but felt as a vital one. 
But allowing for this start on the road to imagination, 
making allowance for the impetus of unfashioned feeling, 
Mrs. Voynich has a quality as artist which commands 
attention. You must attend, though perhaps it is quite 
as likely that you less admire than dislike. Her artistic 
method has some likeness to Merimée’s: the more the 
horror mounts the more the author determines to main- 
tain the simplicity of bare narration, of staccato dialogue 
and to avoid any hint that the author himself is 
affected by the horror of what is described. Of the 
actual designs of the Nihilists, of what their political 
objects may be Mrs. Voynich says nothing. There is no 
““we are observed, we must dissemble’’, no impossible 
underground meetings. The heroine, an English 


hospital nurse, engaged to a Pole whom she goes to | 
Russia to nurse, and the Polish patriots live with | 


scarcely a moment’s relapse under the strain of intense 


vigilance and the memory of motives of vengeance. | 


The story indeed becomes largely physiological, a de- 


scription of the mental and bodily state into which the life — 


has driven the people. 
It requires all the stern seriousness, the Slavonic intensity 
of Mrs. Voynich’s beliefs to accept as the climax of a 
Polish doctor's romance his request—made to a heroine 
who would cure her father’s a by pepsine 
tablets—to “test the reactions”. But if there is the 


The note is too much emphasised. ' 


excess that belongs to protest, the debt to Mrs. Voynich ‘ not enter, and the sunshine is eternal. Nor can we 


is great. She is a rebel to orthodox treatment and has 
escaped on the other side of affectation. It was said 
of Balzac that he most showed his courage by daring to 
make money not love the leading motive of action. In 
a similar way Mrs. Voynich has shown hardihood in 
dethroning youth from its pinnacle. Youth may be the 
grand attraction, but it is undeniable that one of the 
attributes most admired in youth is a sort of relaxed 
sentiment, which has in it little that belongs to “the 
true romance”. To those engaged in movements of 
thought or action concerned with great political, social 
or ethical crises may be forgiven a certain irritation at 
the easy sentiment or hollow moralities of those who 
have not thought or endured. The attraction may 
appear as a form of hardness, but is there anything 
harder or more cruel than the petulance of an affection 
too little experienced to be real? That is another 
question to be extracted from the philosophy of this 
work and its predecessors. 


“Nature’s Comedian.” By W. E. Norris. 
Longmans. 1904. 6s. 


Mr. W. E. Norris is one of the experienced writers 
of fiction whose work is always interesting, and in 
his latest story he has provided a subtle piece of 
portraiture. Harold Dunville, the son of a Kentish 
squire, got into difficulties and was in disgrace with his 
family, when he made reconciliation impossible by be- 
coming an actor. It is true that he becamea metro- 
politan celebrity but even in these days a celebrated in- 
habitant of London need not travel many miles away into 
a rural district to learn the essential difference between 
fame and popularity. The well-known and prosperous 
actor of the St. Martin’s Theatre remained the improvi- 
dent scallywag of the Kentish home up to his mother's 
death. Then—on reconciliation with the survivors— 
did circumstances play upon the responsive character of 
the comedian. Gifted—perhaps we should rather say 
afflicted—with remarkably good looks and a voice with 
hypnotic qualities Dunville becomes something of the 
sport of his own affections, his own unconscious subjec- 
tion to what Mr. Meredith would call the Comic Spirit. 
The interplay of influence on him of the somewhat blasé 
actress, the ingenuous country girl, and the unconven- 
tional Miss Gardiner, is admirably shown and the reader’s 
interest in his fate is well maintained to the end—an 
end which was Harold Dunville’s only possible inethod of 
averting final failure. ‘‘ Doesn’t it sometimes occur to 

ou that a comedian is a rather despicable being” ? 
Sich is the question put to Harold by one of those who 
play upon his impressionable egotism, and in this case 
the comedian is shown possessed of some of the qualities 
which we may well despise though we forgive him much 
for making his “ brilliant exit.” Occasionally Mr. Norris 
irritates us with awkward phrases which might so easily 
have been righted, as “‘ to notice how unchanged every- 
thing, except he himself, was”, and he makes his 
dialogue at times overfull of words, as when a theatrical 
manager in a hurry speaks of “‘ this evening's play-bills ”’ 
instead of merely “ the bills” as such a manager would 
do in real life. 


“Kwai-dan”. By Lafcadio Hearn. 
Paul. 1904. 5s. 

It isnoeasy matter at the present time toaccompany Mr. 
Hearn into peaceful gardens wherein cherry-trees bloom, 
and willow branches droop—where lotus and azalea in- 
vest pond and rock with surpassing loveliness—to lie at 
ease and revel in the reading of those ‘ Kwai-dan” 
which he has collected aud translated tor our benefit. 
Yet weird tales as they are, and as the title implies, 
they are to be welcomed, because they serve to shed 
light upon the gentler side of the Japanese character, 
and may bring us to comprehend something of that 
nature which is still dominated by the Yamato-damashii, 
—or Soul of Old Japan. “In Horai’’, we learn, * there 
is neither death nor pain, and there is no winter. The 
flowers never fade and the fruits never fail. If aman 
taste of these fruits but once he will never again feel 
thirst or hunger’’. We may see Horai the blest, with 
its glimmering portals and the roofs of the palace 
beyond, where dwells the Dragon King, depicted on 
many a silken Kakemono, but we may not know that 
the ideal so embodied is of a land where sorrow does 


London: 


London: Kegan 
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gather in a day all that the Japanese can tell us about 
butterflies and ants. But when we have read the 
‘‘“Kwai-dan” to the end, we shall have come to the 
conclusion that the literature of Japan can provide us 
with food for thought that is far removed from the 
storm and stress of the battlefield. And we shall be 
ready to say with an honoured poet of that Land of 
Sunrise, ‘‘Ché wo of, Kokoro-mochitashi, Itsumademo!”’ 
— Butterfly-pursuing heart I wish to have always ”’, in 
other words, let me find my happiness in simplest 
pleasures. 
“A Fairy in Pigskin”’. 
1904. 38. 6d. 
This sporting novel is no worse, certainly no better 
than dozens of its class. We look in vain for anything 
original, anything really humorous in its 234 pages. It 
has one merit, shortness. 


By “G.G.” London: Long. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“Memoirs of Mlle. des Echerolles: being Sidelights on the 
Reign of Terror.” Translated from the French by Marie 
Clothilde Balfour. London: John Lane. Igo04. 5s. net. 


This new edition of the translation of these Memoirs, which 
is well illustrated, is very welcome. The book shows us the 
Terror asit appeared to the quiet country gentle-folk of the time. 
The author was born in 1779, her father was a general and 
knight of the order of S. Louis, and she was brought up in his 
chateau by her aunt. Of the days before ‘89 she remembers 
little, but she recalls with a shudder how her aunt took her 
to pay calls at mansions, where, “seated very upright and 
silent, I counted the panes of glass in the windows or the 
flowers in the embroidered hangings to pass the time” 
To her the Revolution began with the day of brigands. At 
first her father is commandant of the Moulins national guards, 
ere long he is suspect, imprisoned, released, and a fugitive at 
Lyons. She goes to the theatre and sees ** Paul and Virginia.” 
Everything is forgotten in her delight, when suddenly the 
hymn of the Marseillais rises from the pit, and the party 
return home trembling with horror. Immediately thereafter 
the massacres and the anguish of the Terror commence, and, 
ere long, Lyons has declared,war on the Convention. The 
rising of Lyons was in its inception of course rather a 
Girondist than a Royalist move; but good officers were not 
easy to find, and Mademoiselle’s father soon obtains an 
important command. Her description of the siege and capture 
of the town is a unique historical record. Space will not 
permit us to follow the story of her father’s escape, of her 
aunt’s imprisonment and execution, and of her sad return to 
her ancestral home to find her father’s tenants in possession 
of his domain, and her old nurse alone faithful. There are, 
by the way, many episodes, some pathetic, as the refuge in 
the pious peasant home at Fontaine, some comic, as the visit 
to the wealthy old maids’ mansion at Ombre—the quiet 
humour with which the visit is described will bear comparison 
with some of Jane Austen’s happiest pages. But the twelve 
year old child was wondrously shrewd, and her portraits of 
some of the Jacobin ruffians at Lyons, who made her child- 
hood so bitter, are masterpieces. She was also religious, and 
her sketches of the priests who remained faithful and the 
priests who took the oath and wanted to marry are of deep 
historic interest. In short. alike as a historical record and a 
true tale of adventure, poetry, and suffering, the volume should 
appeal to many readers. 


‘The Gull’s Hornbook.” By Thomas Dekker. Edited by 
R. B. McKerrow. London: De La More Press. 1904. 
7s. Od. 

Lost to all sense of moderation in the abuse of this word 
almost every critic will declare that Dekker’s ‘‘ Hornbook ” is 
“quaint”. There is apparently nothing in seventeenth- 
century prose to which the word is not applied. Indeed any 
writing, prose or poetry, which has words and phrases which 
are obsolete is quaint: one has often seen George Herbert 
described so. Books have undoubtedly been reprinted of late 
years for the quaintness only, and have been bought and wel- 
comed for quaintness. There is abundance of obsolete expression 
in Dekker for those who want it, but the value of the reprint lies 
in the picture it gives of a side of social life in London at the 
end ot the sixteenth and the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
turies. Dekker was undoubtedly a professional bookmaker, 
but he had intimate first-hand knowledge of London life, and 
his portrait of the triflers the “smart set”, of his day is pro- 
bably true Dekker was a confirmed believer in sleeping long 
and rising late. ‘“‘ Sleep is that golden chain that ties health 
and our bodies together. Who complains of waut, of wounds, 
of cares, of great inen’s oppressions, of captivity, whilst he 
sleepeth ? Beggars in their beds take as much pleasure as 
kings. Can we therefore surteit on this delicate ambrosia ? 
Can we drink too much of that, whereof to taste too little 
tumbles us into a churchyard ?” 


Mr. Martin Hume has revised his Courtships of Queen 
Elizabeth (Nash, 12s. 6d.) and added several chapters. 
Originally the book did not touch on what he calls the * non- 
political philanderings”’ of Elizabeth: but it seems that much 
interest is felt in these, and therefore he has dealt with them 
in fifty new pages. Mr. Hume has discovered a curious story, 
not hitherto published, of a young Englishman named Arthur 
Dudley who declared solemnly that he was the son of Eliza- 
beth and Leicester; and is by no means inclined to regard 
him as acommon impostor. But in spite of the familiarities 
between the Queen and her two pets Leicester and Essex, 
Mr. Hume’s verdict on the charge of actual immorality is 
“ non-proven”’.—The fifth volume of “ Social England,” edited 
by H. D. Traill and J. S. Mann (Cassell, 14s. net), takes us 
from Walpole to Waterloo. The coutributors include Pro- 
fessor F. C. Montague, A. Hassall, A. L. Smith, whilst popu- 
larity is represented by Major Arthur Griffiths, Sir W. Laird 
Clowes and others. We question whether readers who will 
care for, say, Mr. A. L. Smith’s article on “Taxes and the 
People” will need the pictures; those who care much for the 
pictures will probably find Mr. Smith dry. However there is 
plenty of solid stuff and plenty of light stuffin the volume.— 
The Countess of Munster has published through Nash “ My 
Memories and Miscellanies ’ (12s. 6d) She does not pene- 
trate very deep. For instance in a section on “* The Dun- 
donalds” we are told * Lord Cochrane had got into some 
terrible scrapes—money scrapes—something to do with the 
money prizes of some vessels, and he was actually committed 
to prison”. She has a chapter on “ True Refinement,” but it 
is not illuminating. She is *‘ not learned enough to trace these 
words (refinement and vulgarity) to their root’. Happily the 
tone is hearty and wholesome enough.—* Tom Brown’s School- 
days” has been published by Messrs. Methuen in a limp leather 
binding for 2s.6d. The print is not exceptional, but the edition 
is on the whole neat and rather attractive. Mr. Vernon 
Rendall has written notes for it, and a discriminating intro- 
duction. After “Tom Brown's Schooldays”, Mr. Rendall 
considers that Hughes’ “* Memoirs of a Brother,” **a piece of 
intimate knowledge ”, was by far the best thing he did. This 
is probably so, though many of us have an affection for “ The 
Scouring of the White Horse”, a slighter but delightful work. 
Mr. Rendall speaks of Thomas Arnold, naturally enough, and 
ends with those glerious lines of Matthew Arnold from Rugby 
Chapel— 
‘“There thou dost lie, in the gloom 
Of the autumn evening”. 

“ Revue des Deux Mondes.” 1 Juin. Paris. 3fr. 

If M. Charmes’ point of view be that of other French 
publicists, it would seem that the more sober section of 
Republicans are beginuing to revise their opinions upon the 
quarrel between the French Government and the Vatican. 
At first the tendency was to regard the papal note as an insult 
to France, but M. Charmes is now evidently convinced that the 
Government has made a false move, and that no insult was 
intended. He sees clearly that the only logical result of the 
policy now being pursued is the separation of Church and 
State, and that it will be bad for both. That it will be 
extremely bad for France we pointed out at some lengtha 
fortnight ago. Even moderate French opinion seems to have 
only just awoke to the fact that the pro-French policy of 
Leo XIII. has been abandoned. M_ Leuthéric’s article on 
projects for connecting France and England by tunnel, 
bridge or ferry is well worth study, as he deals succinctly 
but thoroughly with all the engineering proposals that have 
been brought forward. He believes that the idea either of a 
bridge or a tunnel must be abandoned for the present, and 
gives good reasons for his attitude, but he seems to think that 
a gigantic ferry is entirely practicable, such a ferry as would 
carry trains without any necessity for transference either of 
passengers or luggage. He takes little or no notice, oddly 
enough, of pussible objections from the political standpoint, 
but thinks that such a project must in the end be carried 
through in the interests of England no less than of France in 
order to enable us to meet German and other competition in 
the East. The writer's arguments enforcing the necessity for 
the change seem much less persuasive than those by which 
he shows it feasible. 


THE JUNE REVIEWS. 


The war, to a considerable extent necessarily, occupies less 
and less space in the monthlies. As a matter of fact the only 
important war articles in the reviews are by Excubitor and 
Mr. Alfred Stead, both in the “ Fortnightly”. Excubitor 
enlarges on the object-lessons in naval warfare which Japan is 
now supplying. His account of Japan's readiness to seize 
every point of advantage in the construction of ships of war is 
as instructive as his review of the strategy of Adiuiral Togo. 
“The whole secret of the Japanese success,” he says, “ may 
be said to lie in the fact that the problem of the present war 
was studied in detail, instruments acquired fitted for the end 
in view and lastly in the war readiness of the fleet.” Mr 
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Stead explains the equally thorough methods of training 
adopted on the military side. 
in the reviews is reflected only in articles on possible interna- 
tional developments. Mr. O. Eltzbacher, without an article 


In the main the war interest | 


by hom something would now seem to be wanting in the | 


monthly per’: uicals, suggests in the ‘*‘ Nineteenth Century ” in 
agreement with some other commentators that the real yellow 
peril arises not from China and Japan but from Russia. 
** Russia’s wanton aggression in every direction from sheer lust 
of conquest, her harsh and truly Mongolian rule, and her des- 
truction of all original culture in the lands which she has 
conquered, by her celebrated ‘policy of the steamroller’, is 
the greatest peril that threatens Europe and its civilisa- 
tion’’. Those who agree with Mr. Eltzbacher will not be 
inclined to endorse the plea of Dr. Dillon in the ‘ Contem- 

orary " in favour of an Anglo-Russian convention. Dr. Dillon 
is pro-Russian and anti-German: he thinks an Anglo-German 
convention would be unpopular and dangerous, and sets out 


his reasons as usual at great length. The moderate view of | 


German ambitions is set forth in the ** National’? by Olem 
Berolinensis who, writing on the Eclipse of Germany, says 
that German unity is no longer the ideal but a prosaic and not 
altogether satisfactory reality, and Weltpolitik has hitherto 
failed to justify itself to the plain man. He discovers the 
secret of German and British aloofness in an incompatibility 
of fundamental interests. ‘‘ We do not grudge Germany her 
place among the Powers, or regard her as a parvenu, though 


German journalists think we do; nor do we grudge her com. | 
mercial prosperity, though it has largely been won at our | 


expense ; but we cannot afford to lend our strength to further 
the schemes of a rival whose road to supremacy lies across our 
own backs.” 

In the ** Nineteenth Century ” Sir Rowland Blennerhassett, 
after tracing the relations of France and England from Boling- 
broke to Beaconsfield, attributes the recent change in the 
relations of the two countries to the attitude of Germany. He 
does not trouble his head as to which side has got the vetter of 


materially assist the nation on the way to physical and mental 
fitness. The instances he gives of the superiority of country- 
bred artisans over their town-bred fellows are especially 
worthy of note. Statistics go to show that unpunctuality and 
deficiency of energy are greatest among those whose descent 
from townsmen is longest. The article is a powerful argu- 
ment in favour of healthful exercise alike for the coming men 


| and women of the race. 


the bargain, and says, “ The real point is that the two great | 


civilising Powers of Western Europe have been drawn to- 
gether. 
that England should maintain forces, by sea and land, suitable 
to her position”. M. Paul Doumer in the * National” says 
there is no question of a permanent alliance between the two 
countries: any such idea is a chimera: a permanent alliance 
is neither possible nor desirable. He thinks it would resolve 
itself into one of the two becoming the satellite of the other. 
In his view the agreement means little more from the senti- 
mental point of view than that England is ready to range her- 
self on the side of France against ambitions which may 
imperil the independence of nations and compromise the 
peace of the world for a long time to come. The allusion is 
transparent. 

The native problem in Africa is coming more and more into 
prominence, and the opinion of close students of the relations 
of white and black is that a terrible racial war is almost in- 
evitable. Sir Harry Johnston in the ‘* Nineteenth Century” 
makes the noteworthy suggestion that the Europeans in Africa 
should make up their minds to be content with what they have 
got already and leave the remainder to the black races. He 
does not take a sentimental view of the problem, and sees no 
reason why we should endow the negro in South Africa with 
land where he cannot claim it bylegal right or long-established 
settlement. The white man was actually in possession of 
many parts of the Cape Colony before the Bantu Negro 
arrived. The European races have partitioned the healthier 
parts of Africa among themselves: what they should now do 
is to partition the Continent definitely among themselves and 
the natives. There is room for both according to their respec- 
tive needs. Mr. Herbert Vivian has an equally intimate and 
well-informed article in the “ Fortnightly ” on the future of 
Balkistan. By a process of exhaustion he concludes that 
Roumania is first favourite for the control of the Balkan 
destinies. Possibly she might find an ally in Italy, with 
Austria as coadjutor. Mr. Vivian would not be surprised any 
day to learn that Austria and Italy had joined with Roumania 
in the formation of a new Triple Alliance which would pre- 
dominate in Balkistan. 

Two articles in the “ Independent ” which will be read with 
interest are first one on the reform of taxation, suggesting a 
revision of licence duties, death duties and the income tax, 
and the enactment of a new law for the rating of site values ; 
and second Mr. Pember Reeves’ account of the Australian 
Labour Ministry. ‘“ English readers can, to a certain extent, 
understand the position in Melbourne, by picturing to them- 
selves Mr. Balfour’s cabinet displaced by a combination 
headed by Mr. Richard Bell, with Sir Robert Reid as his 
Attorney-General, Mr. John Burns attending to the militia 
and volunteers, Mr. Shackleton presiding over the Local 
Government Board, and Mr. Will Crooks acting as Home 
Secretary.” As Mr. Reeves says, such a Ministry is unthink- 
able here, but he has no fears that Mr. Watson’s advent will 
be of less material benefit to Australia than Mr. Seddons’ has 
been to New Zealand. In the ** Monthly Review” Mr W. 
Beach Thomas has an article on Training and National De- 
generation which is particularly opportune. His object is to 
throw out certain suggestions the adoption of which should 


The permanent condition of an entente cordiale is | 


Mr. Cloudesley Brereton also in the “ Monthly ” writes a very 
spirited, one may add most metaphorical, defence of the new 
Education Code, “ the déclaration des Droits of the children ”, 
The whole point of view is excellent. It was courageous but 
wholly justified to quote in full Mr. Morant’s preface, which 
is the best thing that has been said on education since boards 
of education or their official equivalents existed in England. 

In ‘*Blackwood’s” Sir Herbert Maxwell, under the title 
“ The Past in the Present’’, describes the social cunditions of 
Scotland two centuries ago. An amusing article deals with 
the English Boy at his worst. 


For this Week’s Books see page 762. 
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P & O FREQUENT SAILINGS TO GIRRALTAR, MARSEILLES 
* MALTA, EGYPT. ADEN, BOMBAY, KURRACHEE 
CALCUTTA, CEYION, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA 


TASMANIA, and NEW ZEALAND. 

P. & "CHEAP RETURN TICKETS and ROUND THE | WORLD 
* TOURS. For Particulars apply at the London Offices, 

122 Leadenhall Street, E.C., or Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 


CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 


DRINK THE 
RED 
WHITE 


« BLUE 


Delicious for Breakfast & after Dinner. 


In making, use less quantity, It being much stronger 
than ordinary Coffee. 


LACKBEETLES or COCKROACHES cleared with 


BLATTIS, the Union Paste, now used for seven years everywhere with 
unfailing success. Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed the plague 
of them at Sheffield Workhouse. Recommer ded by Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S, 
Tins, 1s. 3d., 2s. 3d., as. 6d. (post free —HEWIT, 6 Division Street, Sheffield. 


ARIS.—LE DOCTEUR ROUSSEAU, Membre de 


l’Alliance trangaise, & proximité des Cours de vacances, regoit quelques 
pensionnaires —19 Rue des Fossés St. Jacques. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
‘Lams "’ Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 


MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 
Proprietor, S.AIREY. 


THE KING OF NIBS. 
RYTEESI. 


Sample dozen Box, Three Stamps. 
T.B.L., KING'S PREMISES, SAVOY CORNER, STRAND, LONDON 


R. ANDERSON AND CO. 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, , 
14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Com eS and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates, and all information charge. Replies received. 
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The Saturday Review. 


Iz June, 1904 


AN IMPORTANT FORTHCOMING WORK. 


A LATER PEPYS 


This work, which will be published on June 14, con- 
sists of the Correspondence of Sir William Weller 
Pepys, Bart. (1758-1825), (a collateral descendant of 
the great Diarist, Samuel Pepys), with Mrs. Chapone, 
Mrs. Hartley, Mrs. Montagu, Hannah More, William 
Franks, Sir James Macdonald (‘‘the Marcellus of 
Scotland ’’), Major Rennell, Sir Nathaniel Wraxall, 
&c. Sir William was a leader of that distinguished 
coterie known as the ‘‘ Bas Bleu,’’ and was described 
by Dr. Johnson as ‘‘ Prime Minister to the Queen of 
the Blues’’ (Mrs. Montagu). The Illustrations, more 
than 50 in number, are a great feature of the work 

and include photogravure portraits, pictures of his- 
toric houses, book plates, and facsimiles. The work 
has been edited by Miss Alice C. C. Gaussen. 


A LATER PEPYS 


Edited by ALICE C. C. GAUSSEN. 
With 50 Iliustrations. In 2 Vols., Demy 8vo, 32s. net. 


AFRIGA FROM SOUTH TO NORTH 


By Major A. ST. H. GIBBONS, F.R.G.S. 


Author of “ Exploration and Hunting in Central Africa.”” With 3 Maps 
and numerous Illustrations from Photographs. 2 vols., demy 8vo, 32s. net. 

MorninG Post.—* A permanent and valuable addition to the literature 
of African travel.” 

Acapemy.—“It is a plain, straightforward account of hardships 
undergone and difficulties overcome, of indomitable pluck and indefatigable 
perseverance, of the makeshifts of the experienced explorer, and the 
inevitable ultimate success of sheer doggedness. There are innumerable 
excellent photographs, and several most valuab’e and informing maps. 
Altogether a remarkably fine, thorough, and interesting publication.” 

Wortp.—“ He has an interesting story to tell, and he tells it well. 

There are some admirably prepared maps, and altogether the work is’ one 
of the most important records of African travel in recent years.’ 


All interested in the Report ot the Royal Commission recom- 
mending C iption sh read the great Military Novel 
suppressed in Germany, 


LIFE IN A GARRISON TOWN 


By LIEUTENANT BILSE. 
With Portrait, Summary of _ Martial, and Introduction by ARNOLD 
(HITE. 65. 


JOHN LANE, PUBLISHER, LONDON & NEW YORK. 


NOW READY. 


In crown 4to, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt top, price 40s. net 
to Subscribers. 


THE FOURTH VOLUME OF THE 


HISTORY OF WEXFORD. 


The Hfstory of Duncannon Fort, Fethard, Kilclogan, 
Houseland, Portergate, Redmond’s (now Loftus Hall), Galgystown, 
Hook, Slade, Baganbun and Bannow. 

Being the Fourth Instalment of the History of that County now in progress. 
Compiled from Ancient Records, the State Papers, and many 
hitherto Unpublished Records. 

Edited by PHILIP HERBERT HORE, 

Late of Pole-Hore, County Wexford, Member of the Royal Irish Academy, 
Member of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland, &c. . &e. 

NOW READY. 


New Volume of the Cheap Edition of THE BOOK LOVERS’ LIBRARY. 


In foolscap 8vo, printed on Lee gts paper, and tastefully bound, 


BOOKs CONDEMNED TO BE BURNT 


By JAMES ANSON FARRER. 


“* The Book Lovers’ Library’ is sure to be widely sought for in this generally 
attractive 
“Wonderfully cheap, and should meet with a cordial reception.” — Book Queries. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 PATERNOSTER kow, LonpDON, E.C. 


NOW READY, 64d. net, the JUNE number of 
THE BOOK MONTHLY, a beautifully illus- 
trated Record, Guide, and Magazine for every- 
body interested in books. It isa What’s What 
and Who's Who of bookland, and it has already 
won a recognised position. It hasa speci- 
ally interesting article in which Sir Mount- 
stuart Grant Duff tells the story of his now 
famous “Diary,” with further reminiscences. 
Ordédr from your bookseller or newsagent, 
or from the publishers, Simpkin, Marshall, 
Hamilton Kent & Co., 4 Stationers’ Hall Court, 
London. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


ART. 
Benozzo Gozzoli. Newnes, 35. 6d. net. 
Japanese Illustration (Edward F. Strange), 6s. net; Leonardo Da 
Vinci (Edward McCurdy). 55. net. Bell. 


BioGRaAPHY. 

Up from the Slums, cr My Mamie Rose: An Autobiography (Owen 
Kildare). Unwin. 6s. net. 

From the Gun Room to the Throne. Being the Life of Vice- 
Admiral H.S.H. Philip D’Auvergne, Duke of Bouillon (Henry 
Kirke). Sonnenschein. 

FICTION, 

Angelo Bastiani (Lionel Cust). Constable. 6s. 

The Modern Obstacle (Alice Duer Miller); The Corner in Coffee 
(Cyrus Townsend Brady). Putnams. 6s. each. 

The Greatness of Josiah Porlick. Murray. 6s. 

Cedric Sleep (Alec Cook), 6s. ; Silent Strings (Sarah Doudney), 
2s. 6d. Scott. 

The Foolkiller (Lucas Cleeve). Unwin. 6s. 

Two Loves (Curtis Yorke and E. M. Davy). Hurst and Blackett. 
6s. 

The Sovereign Power: A Romance of Georgian Days. (Violet A. 
Simpson). Smith, Elder. 6s. 

The Garden of Lies (J. M. Forman). 

Pride of Clay. Lamley. 6s. 

Fred Seagood (Edward Roper). 

The Ragged Messenger (W. B. Maxwell). 

History. 

Gutzkow et La Jeune Allemagne (par J. Dresch). 
Nouvelle de Librairie et d’Edition. 3/7. 50. 

Leytonstone and Its History (W. G. Hammock). 
Davies. 3s. 

The World’s Earliest Music Traced to its Beginnings (Hermann 
Smith). Reeves. 6s. 

Histoire de la Banque d’ Angleterre (par A. Andréadés. Tomes I.. 
et II.). Paris: Rousseau. 18/7. 

Christopher Marlowe and His Associates (John H.. Ingram).. 
Richards. 12s. 6d. net. 

RepRINTS AND TRANSLATIONS, 

Tke Kise of the Dutch Republic (John Lothrop Motley.. 3 vols.).. 
Bell. 65. net. 

The Digest of Justinian (Translated by Charles Henry. ig Vol. 
I.). Cambridge: At the University Pre-s. 12s..ne 

“The Mermaid Series '’: George Chapman (Edited by William Lyon 
Phelps). Unwin. 2s. 6d. net. 

‘*The Arden Shakespeare ” : 
Andronicus (Edited by H. Bellyse Baildon). Methuen. 3s 6d. 

The Lady of the Lake (Sir Walter Scott. With a Topography of 
the Poem by the Late Sir George Biddell Airy). Black. 5s.. net. 

“ An English Garner": Elizabethan Sonnets newly arrarged and 


Ward, Lock.. 6s. 


Sonnenschein. 6s. 
Grant Richards. 6s. 


Paris : Société: 


Batten and. 


Grant. 


Indexed (Introduction by Sidney Lee. 2 vols.), Constable. 
8s. net. 

Parkwater and Other Stories (Mrs. Henry Wood). Macmillan, 
2s. 6d. 


The Commune (Paul and Victor Margueritte. Translated by 


Frederic Lees). Chatto and Windus. 6s. 


The Poems of Algernon Charles Swinburne (Vol. I..: Poems and 
Ballads). Chatto and Windus. 6s. net. 
Sport. 
Arrowsmith, 


England v. Australia, 1877-1904 (J. N. Pentelow). 
35. 6d. 

The Twentieth Century Dog: Sporting (Herbert Compton). 
Grant Richards. 7s. 6d. net. 

American Yachting (W. P. Stephens). 


TRAVEL. 


Sixteen Thousand Miles of Research, 
2 vols.).. Macmillan... 


Macmillan. 8s..6d. net. 


The Gems of the East: 
Travel, &c. (A. Henry Savage Landor. 
30s. net. 

Japan in Pictures (Douglas Sladen). Newnes. 35. 6d..net. 

An English Girl in Japan (Ella M. Hart Bennett). Wells Gardner,. 
35. net. 

A Guide to Zermatt and the Matterhorn; A Guide to Chamonix. 
and the Range of Mont Blanc (Edward Whymper). Murray. 
3s. net. each. 

The Bernese Oberland (Vol. II. W. A. B. Coolidge). 


VERSE. 


The Last Days of Theodoric the Ostrogoth, and Other Verses.. 
Oxford Blackwell. 3,5 6d. net. 


Unwin. 10s, 


MISCELLANEOUS, 

Alien Immigration (Pro— Frederick Bradshaw, Con — Charles. 
Emanuel). Isbister. 2s. 6d. net. 

Essays on Life, Art and Science (Samuel Butler). 

Cult of the Chafing Dish, The (Frank Schloesser). 
55. net. 

Humorous Side of the Pulpit (Rev. W. Cowan). Treherne. 2s. 6d.. 

London at School: The Story of the School Board (Hugh B, 
Philpott), Unwin. 6s. 

Naval Pocket Book, The (Edited by Sir William Laird Clowes). 
Thacker. 7s. 6d. net. 

Pan-Germanic Doctrine, The. Harpers. 10s. 6d. 

Physical Training for Children by Japanese Methods (H. Irving: 
Hancock). Putnams. 6s. 

Roosevelt, Theodore, Addresses and Presidential Messages of, 1902-4 
(Henry Cabot Lodge). Putnams. 6s. 

United States, The, and Porto Rico (L. S. Rowe). 
55. net. 


Richards. 6s. 
Gay and Bird.. 


Longmans... 


The Lamentable Tragedy of. Titus. 
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MAGMILLAN &, CO0.’S LIST. 


Mr. Savage Landor’s New Book. 
THE GEMS OF THE EAST, 


Sixteen Thousand Miles of Research among Wild and Tame 
Tribes of Enchanting Islands. 


With numerous Ilustrations and Map by the Author. 
In 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 3os. net. 


THE LIFE OF 
THE MARQUIS OF DALHOUSIE, K.T. 


By Sir WILLIAM LEE-WARNER, K C.S.I. In 2 Vols., with Portraits and 
Maps. &vo, 25s. net. 
Times.—‘‘ Contains the story of a noble career, nobly told. . .. Just as the 


author is ipfected with his subject, so he infects us. We lay down the book with 
reluctance.” 


By the Right Hon. Lord AVEBURY. 
FREE TRADE. 


8vo, 5+. net. 
Commercial Intelligence. -“* Whatever one’» views may be. this latest addition to 
the controversy should be carefully perused, as it cannot fail to be informing and 
even interesting to students and busine:s men.” 


METHODS AND AIMS IN 
ARCHAEOLOGY. 


By W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE, D.C.L., LL.D., Lit.D., Ph.D., F.R.S. With 
66 Illu-trations. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

Times —‘‘ Well worth reading by all who are curious to know more of the 
methods, aims, and wifficulties of the researches.” 

Natu» e.—‘ Indispen-able for its practice! value to all investigators in any part of 
the world. . . . Eminently readable even by those who cannot hepe to wield the 
spade. . . . The hook is illustrated by sixty-six photographic or outline reproduc- 
ions. . . . Clear, well chosen, and instructive.” 


MACMILLAN ani CO., Limited, London. 


PRICE 2/6 NET. 
THE JUNE 


INDEPENDENT 
REVIEW 


IS NOW ON SALE. 


CONTENTS :— 
REFORM OF TAXATION. 


RELIGION AND REVELATION.—II. 

G. LOWES DICKINSON. 
WOMEN IN LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 

LADY TREVELYAN. 
LESLIE STEPHEN. 

SIR FREDERICK POLLOCK. 
TRADE UNIONS AND THE LAW. 


No. I. SIR CHARLES DILKE. 
No. II. RICHARD BELL, M.P. 


THE NEW SPIRITUALISM. 
FRANK PODMORE. 


A PRACTICAL VIEW OF THE LICENSING BILL. 


MODERN CLIMBING. 

GEOFFREY YOUNG. 
THE LABOUR MINISTRY IN AUSTRALIA. 

HON. W. PEMBER REEVES, 
FIRST GARDEN CITY: An Explanation. 


THE SECRETARY OF THE 
COMPANY. 


THE ROAD FROM COLONUS. 
E. M. FORSTER. 


MR. STURGE MOORE’S POEMS. 
ROBERT TREVELYAN. 


OTHER REVIEWS. 


Mr. WM. HEINEMANN’S LIST 0* NEW BOOKS 


THE WEB OF INDIAN LIFE. By the Sister 

Nivepita (Miss MARGARF rE E. Noscr) of Rama- 

7 / 6 krishna-Vivekananda. 7 / 6 
This book aims at giving a full and true portrait of 

Indian life. Miss Noble is a stranger writing from 

within, and in that fact lies the great value of th= work. 


7 /6 AROUND THE WORLD WITH A KING. By 7 /6 
N. ARMSTRONG Illustrated with Por- 
net traits. net 


MAIN CURRENTS IN NINETEENTH CENTURY 
LITERATURE. By GeorGe Branpes, Author 
of “ Wiliam Snakespeare.”” 


Vol. V. 
THE ROMANTIC SCHOOL IN FRANCE. Demy 8vo, ! 
12/=| 12 - 
net Volumes already published -— net 
Vol. I.—The Emigrant Literature. 6s. net. 198 pp. 
Vol. I1.—The Romantic School in Germany. gs. net. 


329 pp. 
Vol. I1I.—The Reaction in France. gs. ner. 300 pp. 
(To be completed in Six Volumes. ) 


5 = | THE POETS’ CORNER. By Max | 
Imperi.] quarto (15 in. by 11 in.). Containing 
net over 20 Caricatures. net 


NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES. 
MRS. VOYNICH'S NEW NOVEL, 
Author of The Gadfly 


OLIVE LATHAM. By. E. L Voynicu 


W. L. Courtney in the Daily Celegraph It is 
more mature than ‘ The Gadfly,’ more certain, more 
‘ d.in tne ipulation of incident and the deline- ; 
6/- ation of personalities. . .. A must remarkable novel, 6 a 
very dis.inctive, p -werful, and original ” / 


URIAH THE HITTITE......... WyYLLARvE 
THE MAGNETIC NORTH..... Rowias 
THE COURT OF SACHARISDA. 

H. >HEKINGHAM and N, MEAKIN 
EstHER MILLER 
BATS AT TW. LIGHT .......... H. M. Bourton 
SaLi.Y OF R. E. Youne 
James Prior 
UNTO EACH MAN His OWN ..>amuet GuRvon 


| London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 


T. Fisher Unwin, Paternoster Square, London 


2d. “TO-DAY.” 


THE WEEKLY MAGAZINE JOURNAL, 


CONTAINS IN ITS ISSUE DATED JUNE 8th: 


THE SENSE OF WHIM. By I. Zanewitt. 


THE COLONEL ON INCOME TAX. By W. L. ALDEN. 


REMINISCENCES OF AN ARTIST’S MODEL 
By HERBERT MORRIS. 


THE ARTIST’S ATTITUDE. By FRANK 


**OUR ROGUES AND VAGABONDS.” By R. W. L. 


‘*THE MANTLE OF THE EMPEROR.” 
V.—THE POET WITH THE RED HAIR. 
By LADBROKE BLACK and ROBERT LYND. 


‘“*THE RESURRECTION OF ROBERT BROWN.” 
By LIONEL DAY. 


BOOKS. AUTOMOBILISM. CARDS 
| CLUB CHATTER. | THE DRAMA. MASCULINE MODES 
CHESS. CITY CHATTER. 


‘*THE DOINGS OF DRUSILLA.” By Atice STRONACH. 


“TO-DAY.” 
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THE READIEST REFERENCE BOOK 
IN THE WORLD. 


And Universal Information. 


TWENTY-THIRD EDITION. Brought up to the Beginning of 1904. 


A COMPLETE RECORD OF 
ALL TIMES AND NATIONS 


COMPRISING 


Remarkable Occurrences, Ancient, Medieval, and Modern—Nations and their Governments, 

Laws, Institutions, Manners, and Customs—The Origin, Development, and Progress of Arts, 

Sciences, Laws, and Learning—The Civil, Military, Religious, Moral, and Philanthropic 
Institutions of various Nations in the different Epochs. 


WITH 


SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE HISTORY AND ACHIEVEMENTS OF 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 
CONTAINING 


THE HISTORY OF THE WORLD to JANUARY I, 1904 


Indispensable to Editors, Authors, Journalists, 
Schoolmasters, Librarians, Ministers, Lawyers, 
M.P.s, Business Men, and Public Men generally. 


HAS RIVAL. 


The Times says: “‘Haypy’s Dictionary or Dates’ is the most Universal Book - 
of Reference in a moderate compass that we know of in the English language.” 


Now Offered for the first time on the Instalment System 
The Prices are: Medium 8vo, cloth, 2ls.; Half Calf, 25s.; Full or Tree Calf, 31s. 6d. 


The Work will be sent to you at once for &s. down together with the accompanying 
COUPON : 


To the Saturpay Review, 33 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


Please send me One Copy of ‘‘ HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES,” cloth, for which I enclose 5s., and agree 
to pay five monthly instalments of 3s. 6d. each.* I undertake not to part with the work till the payments are 
complete. 


* If the purchaser wishes to have either of the better bindings, the first payment must be 6s. or 7§,, and the instalments 


increased proportionately. 
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Edward Stanford's Publications. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
THIRD EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


STANFORD'S 
LONDON ATLAS 


UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY. | 


Exhibiting the Physical and Political Divisions of the various 
Countries of the World. 


110 MAPS and a LIST of NAMES, with Latitudes and Longitudes, | 
Size, when shut, 17 by 23 inches. Weight 25 lbs. | 
Imperial folio, half-morocco extra, 
Price £12. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


‘* It is unnecessary to refer to the care with which these maps have been 
aus. even down to the smallest minutiz. They area credit not only 
to Mr. Stanford, but to British cartography, and THERE IS NO ATLAS 
TO SURPASS THE LONDON ATLAS IN THE ENTIRE WORLD.” 
Daily Telegraph. 

‘*This monumental work . . . is indispensable in any library, and Mr. 
Stanford deserves all the more credit for its production as it has been 
COMPILED, DRAWN, AND ENGRAVED IN LONDON, AND IS | 
THEREFORE A THOROUGHLY ENGLISH PRODUCTION.”— | 
Globe. 

‘* It is the most accurate and comprehensive atlas obtainable, equalling, | 
if it does not surpass, the productions of the German houses, and certainly | 
excelling them as regards CON’I RAST AND PRECISION OF COLOUR- 
ING, FINENESS OF PRINTING AND DURABILITY AS WELL 
AS HANDSOMENESS OF BINDING,”—Standard. 


Detailed Prospectus gratis on application. 


STANFORD’S 


COMPENDIUM OF GEOGRAPHY 
AND TRAVEL. 


REISSUE, Revised and in great part Rewritten, with new Illustrations and Maps, 
12 vols., large crown 8vo, cloth, price 15s. each (sold separately). 


“The new issue of ‘Stanford's Compendium of Geography and Travel’ isa pub- | 
ication of great value, and contains, in convenient form, the latest geographical 
results of travel and research adequately treated. Not only is the information | 
accurate, but the form in which the work is produced is admirable, and English 

Geography may be proud of such a series. It is u eful for educational purposes and 

for reference, and pleasant to the general reader.” —A theneum:. 

EUROPE. Vol. |. THE COUNTRIES OF THE MAINLAND 
(excluding the North-West). By Gro. G. CutsHoim, M.A., B.Sc. With 17 
Maps and over 100 Illustrations. 

EUROPE. Vol. Il. THE BRITISH ISLES, SCANDINAVIA, 
DENMARK, AND THE LOW COUNTRIES. By Gzo. G. CuisHoim, M.A., 
B.Sc. With 16 Maps and 86 IIlustrarions, 

ASIA. Vol. |. NORTHERN AND EASTERN ASIA, 
CAUCASIA, RUSSIAN TURKESLAN, SIBERIA, CHINESE EMPIRE, 
AND JAPAN. By A. H. Keane, F.R.G.S. With 8 Mays ort Ilustrations, 

ASIA. Vol. Il. SOUTHERN AND WESTERN ASIA, 
AFGHANISTAN, INDIA, INDO-CHINA, MALAY PENINSULA, 
TURKEY IN ASIA, ARABIA AND PERSIA. By A. H. Keang, F.R.GS. 
With 7 Maps ana 8o Illustrations. 

AFRICA. Vol. I. NORTH AFRICA. By A. H. KEANE, 
F.R.G.S. With 9 Maps and 77 Illustrations, 

AFRICA. Vol. Il. SOUTH AFRICA. By A. H. KEANE; 
F.R.G.S. 


(Reprinting. 
NORTH AMERICA. Vol. I. 
LAN 


CANADA AND NEWFOUND. 
By Samugt Epwarp Dawson, Litt. D.(Laval), F.R.S.C. With 18 
Maps and 90 Illustrations. 


NORTH AMERICA. Vol. Il. THE UNITED STATES. 
By Heney Gannett, Chief Geographer of the United States Geological Survey. 
With 16 Maps and 72 Illustrations. 

CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA. Vol. |. SOUTH 
AMERICA. By A. H. Keane, F.R.GS. Edited by Sir Crements R. 
MarkuaM, F.R.S. With 13 Maps and 84 Illustrations. 

CENTRAL ANDO SOUTH AMERICA. Vol. Il. CENTRAL 


AMERICA AND WEST INDIES. By A. K. Keane, F.R.G.S. Edited by 

Sir Clements R. Markuwam, F.R.S. Wi 10 Maps and 8o Illustrations. 
AUSTRALASIA. Vol. 1. AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND. 

By Atrrep Russet Watxace, LL.D., DC.L., F.R.S. (Reprinting. 


AUSTRALASIA. Vol. Il MALAYSIA AND THE PACIFIC 
Seceteel.s00Es. By F. H. Guittemarp, M.D. With 16 Maps and 47 
ustrations. 


MURRAY’S 


‘* The pioneers in their own particular class.” 
. still keep to the front as accurate and trustworthy com- 


“The old Murrays .. 


HANDBOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS. 


Westminster Gazette. 


panions as well as comely and charming books.”” Padd Mali Gazette. 


ENGLISH HANDBOOKS. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
FOURTH EDITION. Remodelled and thoroughly revised. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK FOR YORKSHIRE. 


Priuted on specially light thin paper. 
Edited by JOHN W. WALKER, F.S.A. 


670 pages. 


28 Maps and Plans. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 14s. 


‘« This admirable handbook is packed with topographical, historical, and 
miscellaneous information." — Wakefield Herald. 
‘The value of the work cannot be too highly spoken of.”—Zastern 


Morning News. 


Prospectus gratis on application. 


BERKS. 6s. 

BUCKS. 6s. 

CORNWALL. 6s. 

DERBY. NOTTS, LEICES- 
TER, AND STAFFORD. gs. 

DEVON. 7s. 6d. 

DURHAM AND NORTH- 
UMBERLAND. tos. 

EASTERN COUNTIES: 
Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, 
and Cambridge. 12s. 

GLOUCESTER. 6s. 

HANTS. 6s. 

BEDS, and HUNTS. 
7s. 6d. 

ISLE OF WIGHT. 

KENT. 7s. 6d. 

THE LAKES. 6s. 


2s. 6d. 


| SCOTLAND. Eighth Edition. 
590 pages (thin paper), 57 Maps and Plans. Crown 8vo, price 


oughly revised. 


LANCASHIRE. 6s. 
LINCOLNSHIRE. 7s. 6d. 
NORTHAMPTON and RUT- 
LAND. 7s. 6¢. 
OXFORDSHIRE. 6s. 
SHROPSHIRE AND CHES- 
HIRE. 6s. 
SOMERSETSHIRE. 6s. 
SURREY. 6s. 
SUSSEX. 6s. 
WALES (NORTH). 6s. 
WALES (SOUTH). 6s. 
WARWICKSHIRE. 6s. 
WILTS and DORSET. 6s. 
WORCESTER and HERE- 
FORD. 5s. 
ENGLAND and WALES. 12s 


Remodelled, enlarged and thor- 


10s. 6d. 
Contains all that the traveller in Scotland requires to know.” —Scotsman. 


IRELAND. Sixth Edition. 
paper), 43 Maps and Plans. 
“*The very best guide to Ireland.” 


Thoroughly revised. 615 pp. (thin 
Crown 8vo, price gs. 
Freeman's Journal. 


CYCLIST’S ROAD-BOOK. From Lendon, thrcugh Chichester, 
Portsmouth, Southampton, to the New Forest, and back by Romsey, Win- 
chester, Dorking, Lea herhead, and Epsom. Illustrated by a Road Atlas at the 


end of the Book. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 


FOREIGN HANDBOOKS. 


SYRIA AND PALESTINE 
(The Holy Land). 18s. 

SWITZERLAND. Two Parts. 
6s. each. 


NORTH ITALY & VENICE. 


IOs. 
CENTRAL ITALY. 9s. 


ROME and Its ENVIRONS. 
IOs. 


SOUTH ITALY. 6s. 
SICILY. 6s. 
SPAIN. 20s. 
PORTUGAL. 
PARIS. 3s. 6d. 


12s. 


FRANCE. Part II. (Central.) 
7s. 6d. 

SOUTH GERMANY AND 
AUSTRIA. Part I., 7s. 6d. ; 
Part II., 6s. 


DENMARK and ICELAND. 
7s. 6d. 

NORWAY. 7s. 6d. 

GREECE. 20s, 

ALGERIA & TUNIS. 

EGYPT. 15s. 

ASIA MINOR. 18s. 

CONSTANTINOPLE. 7s. 6d 


tos. 6d 


Detailed Prospectus of the Series gratis on application. 


ENGLISH LAKES. Practical Guide to the English Lake District. 


With 8 Maps and 3 Panoramic Views. 


Ninth Edition. Revisea by the Rev. 


H. bD. Rawnstey, Vicar of Crosthwaite, and T. of Keswick. 6s. 
A more useful compani n, we can honestly say, could not bef: und... . Let 
every visitor to the Lakes take Mr. Jenkinson’s volume and never part company 


with it. 


Catalogue of Maps and Books for Tourists gratis on application. 


| if, with it in his pocket, he fails to see anything that he ought to see, or 
| ever loses his way, it will not be the fault of his guide.” Spectator 


Lonpon: EDWARD STANFORD, 12, 13, & 14, Lona Acre, W.C. 


Geograpber to his Majesty the king, 
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GREENING’S NEW BOOKS 


At all Libraries and Booksellers. 


CASTLES IN KENSINGTON. 
REGINALD TURNER, 6s. 
Review or Reviews.—“ Distinctly amusing.”” 
Dairy TELEGRAPH.—“ We welcome the gaiety and humour with which 
the book is brimming over.” 
Times.—“ A light, good-tempered, and amusing comedy.” 


WOLVES. 
A NOVEL. ROBT. H. SHERARD. 6s. 


Court Journat.—“ Rising to heights not unworthy of Dumas at his 
best, containing passages of high dramatic power, instinct with notable 
characterisation.” 


PENTONVILLE PRISON FROM 


WITHIN. ey one nas BEEN THERE. 6s. 
OvtLoox.—“ A book which is not unlikely to cause a sensation. It is a 
vivid production of prison life and prison routine.” 


PORTALONE. C. RANGER-GULL. 6s. 


THE JOURNEY’S END. 


POEMS. BY VERNON NOTT, Author of “ The Ballad of 
the Soul's Desire."” Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6d. net. 


AN ACT OF IMPULSE. 
HELEN BAYLISS. 6s. 
MorninG Leaper.—“ Brightly written. The interest is well sustained.’’ 


A MOORLAND PRINCESS. 


BY A. G. FOLLIOTT-STOKES. 6s. 


A MODERN EXODUS. 


VIOLET GUTTENBERG. 6s. 


THE MAID LILIAS. 


WILLIAM PLATT. 6s. 


WHEN iT WAS DARK. _ tnica 
GUY THORNE. 6s. 
The Bishop of London, in a sermon at WestMINSTER ABBEY, 
said: “I wonder whether any of you have read that remarkasle work of 
fiction,‘ When it Was Dark’? It paints in wonderful colours what it 
seems to me the world would be if for six months, as in the story it is 
supposed to be the case, owing to a gigantic fraud, the Resurrection 
might be supposed never to have occurred.’ 


Complete Catalogue post free on application. 


London: GREENING & CO., 20 Ceci: Court, Charing Cross. 


SOTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT OF LITERATURE 
(MONTHLY LIST OF FRESH SECOND-HAND BOOKS) 
No. 642, Published This Day, 
AND INCLUDING MUCH ENGLISH LITERATURE, 


Post free ffoom HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., Booksellers, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W. 


A PORTION of the valuable Library of the late FRANCIS DARBY, Esq. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON and HODGE 


will SELL bv AUCTION, at their House, No. 12 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, June 15, at one o'clock precisely,.a PORTION of 
the valuable LIBRARY of the late FRANCIS: DARBY,. Esq., of Coalbrookedale, 
Salop), comprising fine Books of Prints and Picture Galleries—Collections of 
Crozat, DresJjen, Florence, Houghton, and Shakespeare Galleries—Works of Le 
Bas, C. J. Vernet, &c.—Portrait Collections of Houbraken, Lodge, Caulfield, 
Knight, and others —Extra-illustrated Copies of Dugdale’s Monasticon, Dibdin’s 
Bibliographical Decameron and Tour in France and Germany, and Clarendon’s 
R ebellion—Architectural and Topographical Works. of Baker,. Britton, Carter, 
Drake, Gough, Hutchins, Neale, and Le Keux, Pennant, Thorot on, and Whitaker 
—Collections of Poets and Old’ Novelists—Rare Old English Books, including a 
Second Folio Shakespeare, with the rare “ Smethick” Title-page—First English 
Edition of Boccaccio, The Shakespeare Holinshed, &c., all in choice condition and 
mostly finely bound, chiefly by C. Lewis, C. Smith, J. Wright, Hayday, &c. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


Valuable old English Books and Manuscripts, colested from, the Library of a 
Gentleman; also Early English Manuscripts and rare Printed Books, 
Property of the Bedford Literary Institute. 


\ ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, and HODGE 
1 will SELL, by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on FRIDAY, June 17, and following day, at 1 o'clock precisely, 
valuable OLD ENGLISH BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS,. selected from the 
LIBRARY of a GENTLEMAN in the country, comprising First and Early Editions 
of the Writings of Ascham, Bacon, Barclay, Barnes, Beaumont,. Castilio,.Cervantes, 
Chapman, Chaucer, Crashaw, Daniel, Drayton, Hollyband, Lodge,. Lilly, May, 
Mulcaster, Milton, Spenser, Stanyhurst, &c.—Early Mathematical and Educa- 
tional Works and Dictionaries—Works on Medicine, Husbandry, and Country 
Recreations, Herbals, &c., by Albertus Magnus, Juliana Berners, Blunderville, 
Boord, Cogan, Fitzherbert, Florio, Googe, Hester, Leutulo, Markham, Mas- 
call, Peacham, Vicary, &c.—County Histories and Views, by Ashmole, Atkyns, 
Aubrey, Buck, Chauncy, Drake, Dugdale, Loggan, Plot, Tanner, Thoroton, &c.— 
Rare Works on America—Early English Heraldic and other Manuscripts, Pedi- 
grees, Visitations, Armorials, &c.—Civil War and other Historical Pamphlets, all 
in the Original Vellum and Calf Bindings, and generally in good cond!tion; also 
EARLY ENGLISH MANUSCRIPTS, and rare PRINTED SALISBURY SERVICE 
BOOKS, &c., the Property o° the ‘BEDFORD LITERARY INSTITUTE—rare 
Tracts on Virginia—Daniel’s Delia, 1592—a fine Specimen of Demetrius Cane- 
varius’s Library—and other rare Books and Manuscripts. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


Valuable Books and Manuscripts, including the Collection of the late Canon Ainger, 
Master of the Temple. 


\ ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, and HODGE 
i will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, Strand, 
W.C., on Monday, June 20, 1904, and two following days, at one o'clock precisely, 
valuable EARLY ENGLISH BOOKS and ILLUMINATED and other MANUSCRIPTS 
including a selection from the Library of E. J. Stannard, Esq., First and Early 
Editions of Browning, Coleridge, Keats, Lamb (including Autograph Letters, &c.), 
Tennyson, Wordsworth, &c., from the Library of the late Canon Ainger, Master of 
the Temple, and other Properties, the whole catalogue comprising many very rare 
Shakespearean Works, including the First and Fourth Folios; Romeo and Juliet, 
1637; Merchant of Venice, 1637; the Dublin Pope Edition of 1723-6; numerous 
small and rare XVIIIth Century Editions, &c.; rare Editions of the ‘writings of 
Braithwait, Bacon, Beaumont, Butler, Daniel, Davies, Gosson, Goidsmith, Kirk- 
man, Stanley, Spenser, Webbe, Drayton, Sidney, &c. ; numerous fine [luminated 
Horae, Latin Bible, XIVth Century, &c. ; ; Manuscripts and Autograph Letters of 
Gilbert White of Seiborne, Bret Harte, Burns, Keats, Tasso (Falconieri MS.) ; 
Collections relating to Sir Walter Scott, the property of A. Constable, Esq., 
Ruskin, Carlyle, &c. ; fine Illustrated Modern Books and Old Books of Prints, 
Private Press Publications, Ex-libris, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


EDUCATION. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFUORI), SUSSEX.— 

Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (late Second Mistress, 

St. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to indivional developm-nt Air 

very bracing from Downs and Sea. References: The Master ot Peterhouse, 
Cambridge, the Principals of Bedford and Holloway Colleges, and others. 


BOOKS.—HATCHARDS, 


BOOKSELLERS TO THE KING AND QUEEN, 187 Piccapitty, W. 
Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. All the New and 
Standard Bvoks, Bibles, Prayer-books, &c. New Choice Bindings for Presents. 
Post orderspromptly executed. Usua cash discounts. 


E. GEORGE & SONS, Booksellers, 

And DEALERS IN LITERARY and other JOURNALS and REVIEWS, and 
PUBLICATIONS of LEARNED and SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES. 
AGENTS FOR BRITISH, FOREIGN AND COLONIAL 1 ene 
INSTITUTIONS and PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS. 

CURRENT CATALOGUES SENT POST FREE onappiication. Books sovent ror 

Correspondence Invited. All ations 
LIBRARIES OR SMALL COLLECTIONS UF BOOKS PURCHASED 
IN 


7OWN OR COUNTRY #08 CASH. 
All orders promptly executed. Established 1820. 


151 WHITECHAPEL ROAD, LONDON, E. 


NOTICE. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are :— 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 


4a @ £ad 
One Year ... 22% 


Cheques and Money Oraers should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 33 Southampton Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 

In the event of any difficulty being experienced in obtaining the 
SATURDAY REVIEW, the Publisher would be glad to be in 
formed immediately. 
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ST. MARTIN’S, BEXHILL. 
MR. AUSTIN BROWN, B.A. 


Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 
Prepares a few Boys for the Public Schools. The place and the 
system are particularly adapted to the needs of delicate boys. 
Prospectus and references on application. 


UTHORS’ MSS.—Short Stories, Articles, Novels, 

Book MSS. Corrected, Revised, Typewritten Ready for Press, with advice 

where to sell. How to make Money writing for Publication, MSS. Placed. 

Special Attention to Young, New, or Amateur Writers by 14 Years’ Professional 

Author and ——, Fees Moderate. —Write, Call, Mr. WiLLEtTs, 160 Alexandra 
Road, St. Jo 


NOTICE. 
The SATURDAY REVIEW its on sale at the following places 
abroad :— 
Paris. . The Galignani Library, 224 Rue de Rivoli. 
‘ ‘ . Messrs. Boyveau & Cheviilet, 22 Rue de la Banque. 


- Le Kiosque Miche!, Boulevard des Capucines. 
Le Kiosque Duperron, Boulevard des Capucines. 
> Kiesque 172 (Terminus) Rue St. Lazare. 
BrussELs . ‘ ‘ é Ly G. Lebégue et Cie., 46 Rue de la Madcleine. 
Bertin. @. W. H. Kiibl, Jazersurasse 73. 
VimNNA . Messrs. Gerold & Co., 8 Stefansplatz. 
Buoa-Pestu . A. Lappert. 
Rome . Messrs. Luescher & Co., Corso 307. 
Maprip . . Libreria Gutenberg, Plaza de Santa Ana 13. 
CONSTANTINOPLE ‘ Utto Kei!, 457 Grande Rue de Péra. 
HomsBurc . Schick's Library. 
Cairo ‘The Anglo-American Bookselling Depot. 
New Yor« The internat onal News Company, 83 & 85 Duane St 
Boston, Mass. (vu. S.A. ) . Me-srs. Damreil & Upnam, 283 Washington Street. 
‘LOKONTO, CANADA . The Torunto News Cou 42 Youge Street. 

. the Harold Wilson Company, 35 King Street West. 
M onTREAL, CaNADA . The Montreal News Company, 386 St. James’s Street 
A. T. Chapman, 2407 St. C tharme Street. 
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LA REVUE 


(Ancienne ‘‘Revue des Revues”), 


La plus répandue et la plus importante parmi les 
grandes revues francaises et étrangéres, nouvelle série 
agrandie, sur papier de luxe, articles inédits de premier 
ordre, collaborateurs le plus illustres, etc. etc., parait le 
ler et le 15 de chaque mois. 

Un an 28fr.; 6 mois, 16 fr. 


Les nouveaux abonnés pour 1904 recevront gratuitement tous 
les numéros a partir du 1er Octobre, 1903, c’est-a-dire 30 Nos. 
pour 24 et 3 magnifiques gravures choisies par miles chefs- 
d’ceuvre du Musée du Louvre, sur papier de Chine (d’une 
valeur d’environ 30 fr.). 


Spécimen gratuit sur demande. 


PARIS: 12 AV. DE L'OPERA. Duirecreur, JEAN FINOT. 


Mr. Andrew Moir sends out the following notices: 


RAND MINES, LIMITED 


DECLARATION OF DIVIDEND, No. 4. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that an INTERIM DIVIDEND of 100 per 
pg (5s. per share) has been declared by the Board for the period ending JUNE 
30, 1904. 

This Dividend will be payable to all Shareholders registered in the books of the 
Company at the close of business on June 30, 1904, and to holders of COUPON 
No. 4 attached to Share Warrants to Bearer. 

The Transfer Books will be closed from JULY 1 to 7, 1904, both days inclusive. 

The Dividend will be payable to South African registered Shareholders from the 
Head Office, Johannesburg, and to European Shareholders from the London Office, 
No. 1, London Wall Buildings, E.C., on or about AUGUST 11, 1904. 

Holders of SHARE WARRANTS TO BEARER are informed that they will 
teceive payment of the Dividend on presentation of COUPON No. 4 at the London 
Office of the Company, or at the Compagnie Francaise de Mines d’Or et de 
l'Afrique du Sud, 20, Rue Taitbout, Paris. 

COUPONS must be left FOUR CLEAR DAYS for examination, and will be pay- 
able at any time on or after August 11, 1904. 

COUPONS ani DIVIDEND WARRANTS paid by the London Office to Share- 
holders oe in the United Kingdom will be subject to deduction of the English 
Income 

COUPONS and DIVIDEND WARRANTS paid by the London Office to Share- 
holders resident in France, and Coupons paid by the Compagnie Francaise de Mines 
d’Or et de l'Afrique du Sud, Paris, will be subject to a deduction on account of 
French Transfer Duty and French Income Tax. 

SPECIAL ATTENTION IS INVITED to the fact that this Dividend will not be 
paid against COUPON No. 4 attached to such of the Bearer Warrants of {1 Shares 
as have not yet been sent in to be exchanged. Holders should send these 
Warrants to the Company’s London Office immediately for conversion into 5s. 
Shares. 


CROWN DEEP, LIMITED 


DECLARATION OF DIVIDEND NO. 6. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that an INTERIM DIVIDEND of 30 per cent. 

(6s. B share) has been declared by the Board for the Half-year ending June 
0, 

Ths. bividend will be payable to all Shareholders registered in the books of the 

Company at the close of business on June 30. 1904, and to holders of COUPON 

No. 6 attached to Share Warrants to Bearer. 

The Transfcr Books will be closed from July 1 to 7, 1904, both days inclusive. 

The Dividend will be payable to South African registered Shareholders from 
the Head Office, Johannesburg, and to European Shareholders from the London 
Office, No. 1, London Wall Buildings, E.C., on or about August 4, 1904. 

Holders of SHARE WARRANTS TO BEARER are informed that they will 
receive payment of the Dividend on presentation of COUPON No. 6 at the 
London Office of the Company 

COUPONS must be left FOUR CLEAR DAYS for examination, and will be 
payable at any time on or after AUGUST 4, 1904. 


ROBINSON GOLD MINING 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


DECLARATION OF DIVIDEND NO. 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN THAT an INTERIM DIVIDEND of 6 per cent. 
. oo £5 share) has been declared by the Board for the Half-year ending 30th 
NE, 1904. 

is Dividend will be payable to all Shareholders registered in the books of the 
Company at the close of business on 30th of JUNE, 1904, and to holders of 
COUPON No. tg attached to Share Warrants to Bearer. 

The Transfer Books wiil be closed from rst to 7th JULY, 1904, both days in- 
clusive. 

The Dividend will be payable to South African registered Shareholders from the 
Head Office, Johannesburg, and to Europeon Shareholders from the London Office, 
No. 1 London Wall Buildings, E.C., on or about the 4th of August, 1904. 

Holders of SHARE WARRANTS TO BEARER are informed that they will 
receive payment of the Dividend on presentation of COUPON No. 1g at the 
London Office of the Company. 

COUPONS must be left FOUR CLEAR DAYS for examination, and will be 
payable at any time on or after the 4th of AUGUST, 1904. 


ROSE DEEP, LIMITED 


DECLARATION OF DIVIDEND NO. 6. 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that an INTERIM DIVIDEND of 15 per cent. 
(Three shillings od share) has been declared by the Board for the Half-year 
ending June 30, 190 

This Dividend will be re to all Shareholders registered in the books of the 
Company at the close of business on June 30, 1994, and to holders of COUPON 
No. 6 attached to Share Warrants to Bearer. 

‘fhe Transfer Books will be closed from July 1 to 7, 1904, both days inclusive. 

The Dividend will be payable to South African registered Shareholders from the 
Head Office, Johannesburg, and to European Shareholders from Bo London 
Office, No. 1, London Wall Buildings, E.C., on or about August 4, 1 

Holders of SHARE WARRANTS TO BEARER are informed that they will 
receive payment of the Dividend on presentation of COUPON No. 6 at the 
London Office of the Company, or at the Compagnie Francaise de Mines d’Or et 
de l'Afrique du Sud, 20, Rue Taitbout, Paris. 

COUPONS must be left FOUR CLEAR DAYS for examination, and will be 
payable at any time on or after AUGUST 4, 1 904. 

COUPONS and DIVIDEND WARRANTS paid by the London Office to Share- 
holders resident in the United Kingdom will be subject to deduction of the 
English Income Tax. 

COUPONS and DIVIDEND WARRANTS paid by the London Office to Share- 
holders resident in France and COUPONS oy by the Compagnie Francaise de 
Mines d’Or et de l'Afrique du Sud, Paris, will be subject to a deduction on account 
of French Transfer Duty and French Income Tax. 


PEARKS, GUNSTON AND TEE. 


The eighth ordinary general meeting of the shareholders of Pearks, Gunston and 
Tee, Limited, was held on Thursday, at Winchester House, Old Broad Street, E.C., 
under the presidency of Mr. John Cansfield (the chairman of the company). 


The Secretary (Mr. John Dumphreys) having read the notice convening the 
meeting and the auditors’ certificate. 


The Chairman said,—It is with a feeling of confidence that we put the figures 
before you which show continued progress of your company. Although I think 
the balance-sheet is very clear, perhaps it will be not out of place for me to go 
through the various items. You will notice that the liabilities are £14,000 less 
than last year, the special account is £2864 less, the reserve for depreciation 
remains the same, because we think that the fund is large enough, having regard 
to the condition in which your property is maintained. The general reserve is 
£1650 more, and we have also placed £250 more to the reserve for bad debts. On 
the other side, following up what I said at the last meeting, we have only spent 
£4365 on additions and extensions. The item £338 for furniture is very small, 
and much below the real value, the result of our having in previous years written 
down this account very cons!derably. The cost of stamps, &c., is now written off 
altogether. Sundry debtors are £13,000 less, the stock is £6141 less, the cash 
balance is £4590 more. I will now deal with the question of profit. The gross 
profit from all sources shows an increase of £1500, whilst the expenses are £5306 
less, making a total increase in profit of £6806. At the commencement of the - 
year under review there was brought forward into these accounts £2594 less than 
the year previously, and there remains as a balance, after all charges and 
appropriations have been made, the sum of £8374, against £2062 last year. 
Out of this we propose to pay a final dividend at the rate of 3 per cent. 
per annum on the ordinary shares, absorbing £1500, and to carry forward the 
balance, £6874, to next account. I have been asked why we do not increase the 
dividend on the ordinary shares with the additional fuads at our disposal. Our 
answer is that we want, if possible, to have six months preference dividend always 
in hand, in case of emergency, and thereby increa-e the security for the preference 
shareholders, whose holding isso much larger than that of the ordinary share- 
holders. (Hear, hear.) It only means waiting a little while, when the ordinary 
shares will, we hope, receive the same rate as the preference, if not more. 
Respecting the general position of the business, I am glad to be able to say that 
since we made up the accounts in April we are more than maintaining the im- 
provement which the present balance-sheet shows over the previous year, and we 
have still a few economies to make in the expenses, which are having our attention. 
Although I have always been a bit of an optimist as regards the future of your 
business, I have never met you with the confidence I do to-day, and I feel certain 
that when I come before you next year I shall be able to report still greater pro- 
gress. (Applause.) I beg now to move: “ That the report and balance-sheet be 
adopted, and that a dividend at the rate of 3 per cent. per annum for the last six 
months be paid on July 1 on the ordinary shares.” 


Mr. George Carr seconded the motion, which was unanimously agreed to. 


The Chairman then moved the special resolution of which notice had been 
given, namely: “ That the name of the company be altered from Pearks, Gunston 
and Tee, Limited, to Pearks, Limited.” 


Mr. Hoskyns seconded the motion, which was carried unanimously. 


The Chairman said it would be necessary to call a meeting to confirm that 
resolution before the change could actually take place. 


Mr. R. Finch proposed a vote of thanks to the board and staff. 
The motion was seconded by Mr. A. E. Fancourt, and carried unanimously. 


The Chairman thanked the shareholders, and the proceedings terminated. 


RIBINSON GOLD MINING ANY, 


LIMITED. 


FROM THE DIRECTORS’ MONTHLY REPORT FOR APRIL. 


EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 
115 Stamps Crushed 19,867 Tons. 


EXPENDITURE. 
Per Ton Milled. 
£ ca 

Mining Account 12,479 13 9 012 6.759 
Milling Account 3,166 17 9 © 3 2.257 
Vanning Account . 269 10 3 © 0 3.256 
Cyaniding and Chlorination Accounts ° 3,090 15 9 o 3 «1.338 
Slimes Account 814 18 10 o 0 9.845 
General Maintenance ‘ 121 3 6 o 1.464 
General Charges ‘ > 1,608 16 2 7-434 
21,551 16 8.353 


Development Account 


1.179 
Machinery Plant and Buildings 


3 

O 2.474 
24,834 5 I 1 § 0.006 
34,721 18 6 I 14 11.452 


3,077 13 7 
204 15 6 


Profit on Working . 


59,556 3 7 219 11.458 


REVENUE. 
Per Ton 
Gold Accounts— @ 
From Mill . 37.415 t 6 117 he 
» Tailings 14,420 19 It 011% «6.210 
»  Slimes ‘ 3,277 19 3 3-599 
» Own Concentrates 4,061 12 644 1.066 
59,175 13 2 219 6.861 
Sundry Revenue— 
Rents, Interest, Profit on Purchased Con- 
centrates, &c. 380 10 5 © 0 4.597 
59556 3 7 2 19 11.458 


No provision has been made in the above Account for payment of the ro per 
cent. Profits Tax. 
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PARADIS! IN SOLE PARADISUS TERRESTRIS 


Or, a Garden of all Sorts of Pleasant Flowers. 
By JOHN PARKINSON. Folio. 


A reprint, the exact size of the original, from the F irst Edition of the most delightful book of gardening in English. 
The splendid full-page illustrations of the original—over a hundred—are reproduced. 

This book is published, and the subscription price (30s.) no longer holds. The pricetis now £22 2s, net, 

“A faithful reprint such as will charm all true lovers of gardens and flowers.”— lVestminster Gazette. 

“A noble volume which will be dear to every lover of a garden, who can appreciate its archaic savour, its literary 
skill and the delicious naiveté of some of its passages. Nor will the collector with a nice taste in folios be insensible to its 


charm.”— Guardian. 


“ Messrs.. Methuen deserve the thanks of every gardener for this beautiful facsimile of the most famous and delight- 
ful gardening book ever published. Parkinson’s ‘ Paradisus’ has hitherto been a costly rarity, which those who were 
curious about the past history of our garden flowers consulted painfully in museums. Now it can be bought at a price 
most moderate, considering the bulk and beauty of the book and all the delightful things which it contains, and it is to 
be hoped that every gardener who can buy it without beggaring himself will do so at once. It is to be hoped, too, that 
all the ladies now busy on gardening books will buy Parkinson, read kim, and try to v.rite like him; for he has shown 
once and for all how a gardening book shou'd be written.” —.Speaker. 


THE NEW FOREST. By Horace G. HvurTcHINson. 
Illustrated in colour with 50 Pictures by WALTER TYNDALE and 4 by 
LUCY KEMP WELCH. Large demy 8vo, 21s. net. ‘Se 

“Mr. Hutchinson's volume includes almost every subject of ‘interest pertaining 
to this delightful corner of Hampshire. It is a good genuine book, from beginning 
to end, thoroughly sound, aud rendered peculiarly attractive ,byjcoloured illus- 
trations.”"—ATHENAUM. 

“No single book does for the ‘New Forest’ what Mr. Hutchinson’s does. He 
has sketched its history, not only piomeaqaety and with much agreeable detail, 
but with shrewd and valuable comment. e has chapters on the Forest Laws, 
the Courts of the Forest, the general history, and the vert and _,venison, /.e., the 
woodland and the deer.""—Daity CHRONICLE. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF OLIVER CROMWELL. 
By THOMAS CARLYLE. With an Introduction by C. H. FIRTH, M.A., and 
Notes and Appendices by MRS. S.C. LOMAS. Three Volumes. Demy 8vo, 
18s. net. 

This edition is brought up to the standard of modern scholarship by the’addition 
of numerous new letters of Cromwell, and by the correction of many errors which 
recent research has discovered. 


THINGS SEEN IN MOROCCO. Being a Bundle of 
Jottings, Notes, Impressions, Tales and Tributes. By A. J. DAWSON. With 
many IJlustrations. Demy 8vo, ros. 6d. net. 

“Mr. Dawson's book gives a remarkable insight into the ways of the Moors and 
the strange romance of the land they live in.”"—Patt Matt GazettE. 

“One must read in order to appreciate the masterly rendering of Moorish life 
and scenery as a whole. Mr. Dawson has those frequent and rarest qualities— 
pictorial vividness and imaginative strength.” —ATHEN£UM. 


A SKETCH OF EGYPTIAN HISTORY FROM THE 
EARLIEST TIMES TO THE PRESENT DAY. By LADY AMHERST of 
Hackney. With many Illustrations, some of which are in colour. Demy 8vo, 


tos. 6d. net. 
This book concentrates the history of Egypt into one volume. The Nile sources 
and the country through which they pass are described, and the rulers traced from 


the Predynastic kings to the present Khedive, with an outline of the Soudan war. 
The manners and customs of the ancient and modern people are portrayed, Christ- 
ianity is followed from its birth, and recent discoveries concerning the Israelites in 
Egypt are described. 


ENGLISH MONASTIC LIFE. By the Right Rev. Abbot 
GASQUET, O.S.B. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. [Antigvary’s Books. 
“ The publishers have been fortunate in securing the services of the Rev. Dr- 
Cox, one of the most learned and painstaking of antiquaries, as general editor of 
the series, and they have been equally fortunate that a subject such as monastic 
life should have been dealt with by Abbot Gasquet, than whom there is no greater 
authority. Antiquarian books, too, often are as dry as matchwood, but there is 
no reason why they should be so, and the present volume abundantly testifies to 
this. The learned abbot has throughout written his history in a popular and 
attractive manner. He is never wearisome, but, on the contrary, invariably 
entertaining, and, what is of more consequence, always informing.” 
BIRMINGHAM Post. 


SLINGSBY AND SLINGSBY CASTLE. By A. S. 


BROOKE, M.A. With many Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
“ A singularly complete and admirable parish history."-—BirM1INGHAM Post. 


A MODERN BEOTIA. By DezoraH Primrose. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 

“ & clever and charming book and one that will throw a deal of welcome light on 
the heroes of our far-away country parishes.”— Patt MALL GazETTE. 

“ One of the most interesting and amusing sketches of village life. The author 
not only possesses sympathy, but has a keen sense of humour. A picture of 
village life from a point of view rarely seen by the town-dweller.” 

BIRMINGHAM Post. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE. 
By T. D. ATKINSON. With numerous Illustrations by the Author. Fcap. 
8vo, 35. 6d. net. 

This history is intended for the use of those who have no previous knowledge of 
the subject. It consists of, first, what may be called the Grammar of Architec- 
ture, that is, a description of the various styles from Saxon times to 1800; and, 
secondly, an account of particular classes of buildings: Churches, Religious 
Houses, and Private Houses. There are many illustrations, chronological tables, 
a glossary, and a general index. 


THE ILLUSTRATED POCKET LIBRARY. 
THE PICKWICK PAPERS. By Cuartes Dickens. 


With the 43 Illustrations by SEYMOUR and PHIZ, the two Buss Plates, and 
the 32 Contemporary Onwhyn Plates. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


ASK MAMMA. By R. S. Surters. With 13 Coloured 
Plates and 70 Woodcuts in the Text by JOHN LEECH. Fcap 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE: A Study of Economic Prin- 
ciples. By J. A. HOBSON. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


TOM BROWN’S SCHOOLDAYS. By Tuomas Hucues. 
With an Introduction and Notes by VERNON RENDALL. Imp. 32mo, 
2s. 6d. net. A miniature edition. 


METHUEN & CO., 36 ESSEX STREET, LONDON, W.C. | 


LITTLE BOOKS ON ART. 
VANDYCK. By M. G. Sma.ttwoop, 


trations. Demy 16mo, 2s. 6d. net. 


VELASQUEZ. By Witrrip Wiiperrorce and A. R, 
GILBERT. With 30 Illustrations. Demy 16mo, 2s. 6d. net. 
“The two writers have done their work well, and have presented in a readable 
and instructive form what is known of the life of this celebrated artist.” 
ScoTsMAN. 


With 30 Illus- 


BOOKS ON BUSINESS. 


MINING AND MINING INVESTMENTS. By “A. Mot.” 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY. By G. ve H. Stone. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
_ “The duthor is cvidently well informed on his subject, and a great amount of 
instruction will be found in the book.”—Giascow HERALD. 
‘A valuable treatise on the subject of motoring. An intelligent idea is given of 
the constitution of different motors.”-—CapPITALIsT. 


MINIATURE LIBRARY. 


THE LIFE OF EDWARD, LORD EDWARD OF CHER- 
BURY. Written by Himself. From the edition printed at Strawberry Hill 
in the year 1764. Leather, 2s. net. 

LIBRARY OF DEVOTION. 


LIGHT, LIFE, AND LOVE. Selections from the German 


Mystics. Selected and edited by W. R. INGE, M.A. Small pott 8vo, cloth, 


2s.; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 
FICTION. 
IN THE WHIRL OF THE RISING. By Bertram Mirt- 


FORD, Author of “‘ The Sign of the Spider.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“ Stirring, full of incident, and told with force.”—Patt MALL GazeTTeE. 
“A tale of love, war and adventure, told with almost more than Mr. Mitford’s 
usual racy vigour.”—ScoTsMAN. 


THE HUNCHBACK OF WESTMINSTER. By W. LE 


UEX. Crown vo, 6d. 


THE VOICE IN THE DESERT. By Pau.ine Braprorp 


MACKIE. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
DEEP SEA VAGABONDS. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“The book describes in terse, realistic language, the life of a hand before the 
mast.”—Daity News. 
“It is indisputably good. The book was well worth reading.”—ATHEN2ZUM. 
“A racy, breezy record of cruising, with plenty of incident and adventure.” 
Patt MALL GaAzETTE. 
“‘ A crisply-told chronicle of a sea rover’s adventures.”"—DaiLy TELEGRAPH, 


PATIENCE DEAN. By Acnes Grozier HERBERTSON. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


SPINNERS OF LIFE. By Vance Tuompson. Crown 


8vo, 6s. 


THREE FANTASIES. By Barry Pain. Fceap. 8vo, 1s. 


Nearly Ready. 
THE SONG OF THE FOREST. By Pavut Warnemay, 


Author of “‘ A Heroine from Finland.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A WEAVER OF WEBS. Bv Joun Oxennay, Author of 


“ Barbe of Grand Bayon.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


ACCUSED AND ACCUSER. By Ape.ine SERGEANT. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE SLAKING OF THE SWORD. By Mrs. Hucu 


FRASER, Author of “ The Stolen Emperor.”” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


SIXTY JANE. By J. Luruer Lona, Co-author of “The 
Darling of the Gods.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


By ALBERT SONNICHSEN: 


Kindly send for METHUEN’S MONTHLY BULLETIN, 
which describes all Messrs. METHUEN’S New Books and Ventures, and is 
sent post free to any applicant. 
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